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‘* Who would not sing for Lycidas? He knew 
Himself to sing, and build the lofty rhyme.” 


In the effort to commemorate or paint one who was at his 
death the first of American men of letters, as well as a poet 
of high rank, one feels that one who could “build the lofty 
thyme” is alone fit to pay the due meed of praise; but the 
poignant reflection comes at once, as it came to Milton, that 
he “hath not left his peer.” It is a duty, however, due to 
the memory of one who was great in so many ways and who 
has added so much to the not over-abundant stock of our 
wealth of native or home-grown literature,—due also to the 
eause of literature, learning and patriotism—to try not only 
to praise but to estimate his worth and work, and in the calm 
spirit of review to trace his career and point out, as we may, 
the springs or secrets, and the measure, of his power and 
greatness. 
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The term,—“man of letters”—comes nearest perhaps to 
describing compendiously the vocation and career of Lowell; 
but the term is too narrow for full description, for in addition 
to all his literary activities, he was a man of public affairs,— 
a politician, a statesman, a publicist. What were the aspects 
and fruits of so ample and so varied a career, must be a 
valuable and interesting study. 

3orn in Cambridge in 1819, Lowell was of the fifth genera- 
tion of a continuous strain of learning, piety and patriotism; 
—Percival Lowell, English emigrant to Massachusetts in 1639; 
Rev. John Lowell, first minister of Newburyport ; Judge John 
Lowell, author of the clause of the Massachusetts Constitution 
of 1780—“all men are born free and equal ”—and first judge 
ot the United States District Court of Massachusetts; Charles 
Lowell, Unitarian clergyman, pastor of the West Church of 
Boston from 1806 to 1861. All that lineage and ancestry 
could contribute in two centuries to cultivate and ennoble was 
his by birth, and with this of course went the influence of 
kindred associations and society among a people marked to an 
unusual degree by the strength and grace of “plain living and 
high thinking,” — 

‘* And pure religion breathing household laws.” 
—‘‘ Freedom he found an heirloom from his sires.”— 


Graduated at Harvard College in 1838, he found himself in 
the centre of what may properly be called an intellectual 
movement, perhaps the most interesting and important known 
to New England since its early days,—a movement or change 
in theological, literary, sociological, and political ideas. The 
waves of the ardent controversy between the Unitarians and 
Trinitarians were still rolling; New England Transcendental- 
ism was at the height of its vogue and influence; the anti- 
slavery conflict was waxing and widening in its force; Ger- 
man literature and philosophy were cultivated on all hands; 
the whole great stream of influence which rose in Kant’s 
epochal Kritik of Pure Reason, and was followed by the 
philosophy of Coleridge and the poetry of Wordsworth, as 
well as the rebound from the restraints of Puritan life and 
Puritan theology, and the revolt from the compromising spirit 
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of both the Whig and Democratic parties, were in 1838 creat- 
ing an intellectual unrest, a political impatience, a literary and 
moral ferment and enthusiasm, which have rarely, if ever, 
been paralleled in the history of our country. Authority and 
tradition on all sides were called in question as never before 
in New England, in Cambridge and Boston, the ancient seats 
of conservatism, the old homes of the purest Puritanism. It 
was the year of Emerson’s Cambridge Divinity School address, 
“Nature” having appeared two years before. Six years 
before, Garrison had organized the New England Anti-Slavery 
Society in Boston, and one year later, the American Anti- 
Slavery Society in Philadelphia,—societies destined to live 
and work till slavery met its end. 

Lowell was nineteen at his graduation. He was the poet of 
his class, but from 1838 to 1840 studied law and formally 
entered the profession in 1840. His serious thought and work 
even then was in literature and poetry, and in 1841, his public 
literary career was opened by the publication of a volume of 
poems, never reprinted as a volume, entitled “ A Year’s Life.” 
He thus challenged companionship with the most remarkable 
galaxy of writers, poets and literary men that New England 
or our country has ever known. The oldest of this group was 
Bryant, whose “‘ Thanatopsis” had appeared in 1817, unless we 
except Dana who, though older in years, did not publish his 
“Tdle Man” till 1821. Emerson at this time had finally 
shaken off his clerical character and committed himself wholly 
to letters, having already published “ Nature” and delivered 
several of his most remarkable courses of lectures in Boston 
and several of his greatest occasional addresses, and published 
the first series of his Essays in 1841. Longfellow was already 
professor at Harvard and had published “Outre-Mer” and 
the volume entitled “ Ballads and other Poems,” which con- 
tained “ Voices of the Night.” Whittier had written many 
of his anti-slavery poems which were later collected in the vol- 
ume—* Voices of Freedom.” Holmes had delivered his Phi 
Beta Kappa poem at Cambridge and published his first volume 
of collected verse, and Hawthorne’s genius had produced 
“Twice-Told Tales.” In addition to all these, Poe, Crench, 
Halleck, Drake, Willis, and Margaret Fuller were holding to 
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some degree the literary ear, as Dr. Channing was holding the 
religious ear of the country, and especially of Boston, Cam. 
bridge, and Massachusetts. Under the eyes of such literary - 
and political contemporaries, and to readers and critics trained 
by such influences and masters, Lowell in 1841, at the age of 
twenty-two, introduced himself as a poet. For just fifty years 
thereafter he lived and worked with these surroundings and 
among this people. Here his life was lived, his fame gathered, 
his character fixed, his influence known and felt; and here he 
died. It was a career of unusual completeness as well as 
variety, marked and made famous by the quality, the quantity, 
the character of the work done. Here he caught his inspire 
tions, chose his themes, was wrought upon, and wrought out 
his life-work. 

There are three principal aspects of Lowell’s career and 
work which seem to us worthy of some special remark here,— 
as poet, as essayist and critic, and as public man. 

His first appearance before the world, his first venture in the 
field of letters, was as a poet: he remained a poet to the last, 
It is in this character, we think, that he will be longest remem- 
bered. If letters are immortal; if, as Milton has said, “a 
good book is the precious life-blood of a master-spirit em- 
balmed and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life;” 
poetry is unquestionably the most precious form of letters, the 
most powerful, the most lasting, the most exquisite product of 
human gifts and graces. 

‘* The poet in a golden clime was born, 
With golden stars above; 
Dowered with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 
The love of love.” 

“The poet,” says Emerson, “is the person in whom all his 
powers are in balance, the man without impediment, who sees 
and handles that which others dream of, traverses the whole 
scale of experience, and is representative of man, in virtue of 
being the largest power to receive and impart.” Again, he 
says, “The poet is a sovereign, and stands in the centre. For 
the world is not painted, or adorned, but is from the begin- 
ning beautiful; and God has not made some beautiful things, 
but beauty is the creator of the universe. Therefore, the poet 
is not any permissive potentate, but is emperor in his own 
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right.” The power of poetry, its influence and fascination 
over mankind in all stages of cultivation above the lowest, is 
one of the chief facts of human life and history. High stages 
of culture are not essential to its greatest power, though doubt- 
less the most highly cultivated have the most perfect appre- 
ciation of its spirit as well as of its methods and moods. 
Matthew Arnold, replying to one who disparaged his erudi- 
tion, said, “‘ Perverse as it seems to say so, I sometimes find 
myself wishing, when dealing with these matters of political 
criticism, that my ignorance were even greater than it is. To 
handle these matters properly there is needed a poise so per- 
fect, that the least over-weight in any direction tends to 
destroy the balance. Temper destroys it, a crotchet destroys 
it, even erudition may destroy it.” It is the well-known 
thesis of Macaulay that, “as civilization advances, poetry 
almost necessarily declines,”—a thesis refuted, we think, by 
even a superficial glance at history. If the example of Homer 
might plausibly be cited to sustain it, the examples of Aeschy- 
lus, Sophocles, and Virgil, of Dante, of Shakespeare and 
Milton, of Goéthe, and of Tennyson, seem to distinctly dis- 
prove it. The imagination, the power of mental vision, is in 
a high degree the special poetical faculty,—a faculty which 
indeed has power in every sphere of life, but has it noblest 
and most characteristic manifestation in “the fine arts,” of 
which poetry is the highest and deepest art. But poetry, 
rightly considered, is but one form or manifestation of the 
great, all-pervading, ever-present element of beauty, — that 
element which exists for itself, is “its own excuse for being,” 
—which is the manifestation of the ideal; “beauty, which is 
only truth seen from another side.” 
‘* Thee gliding through the sea of form 

Like lightning through the storm, 

Somewhat not to be possessed, 

Somewhat not to be caressed, 

No feet so fleet could ever find, 

No perfect form could ever bind, 

Thou eternal fugitive, 

Hovering over all that live. 

* * * * % 

All that’s good and great with thee 

Works in close conspiracy.” 
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To this supreme calling, Lowell felt himself drawn ; in this 
highest literary art he elected to work. His first published 
volume, for one thing, gave token of a self-reliant mind, a 
serious effort to master and honor his art, and a freedom from 
the overpowering or undue influence of any predecessor or 
contemporary—qualities which in one so young aroused the 
best hopes and warranted high expectations among competent 
and judicious critics and readers. With these more general 
characteristics, were found in this first volume, admirable 
simplicity and purity of diction, a strong, nervous, straight- 
forward style. 

We have already referred to some of the influences of 
Lowell’s immediate environment, which must have had much 
to do with determining him to the life of a poet as well as in 
fixing the cast or tone of his thought and life. It is equally 
important to observe the influences which were most potent 
in the poetical world when Lowell’s career as a poet began. 
When he left college Wordsworth was still living and had 
reached his first triumph over hostile critics and reviewers. 
Coleridge had recently passed away, leaving with his just 
philosophical fame, poetical works which will always secure 
him a foremost rank among poets of the imagination and 
masters of the art of versitication. Byron had been dead but 
fourteen years, while the power of his vast poetic genius was 
freshly felt in all lands and by all minds. Scott had closed 
his marvellous career as poet and writer only six years before. 
Keats and Shelley, they of “the brief but blazing star,” were 
still fresh in the hearts of all who owned the charm of poetry. 
But, more important than all these to the poetry and poetic 
life of the age in which Lowell was to live and write, Tenny- 
son had already sent forth his first two volumes containing 
some of the highest examples of his mastery of almost every 
form of poetic expression and of almost every phase of poetic 
thought and feeling. 

Under the full impact and power of such strong poetic 
influences Lowell, from the first, kept his feet, stood in his 
own strength. Traces of influence from many a master may 
be found in these early poems, but there was a pervading note 
of independence and of freedom of thought and manner. 
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Some of these poems would hardly have taken their precise 
tone or form if Tennyson had not then appeared, but there 
was no conscious or real imitation, nothing more than the due 
and inevitable pressure which study and cultivation of litera- 
ture must give to every writer. Among the poems of the 
first volume which have apppeared in Lowell’s later volumes, 
“Threnodia,” “The Sirens,” and “Irené,” are in the lyrical 
style and mood of Tennyson. Lowell perhaps never wrote 
tenderer lines than are found in “ Threnodia ; ”— 


‘** He did but float a little way 
Adown the stream of time, 
With dreamy eyes watching the ripples play, 
Or hearkening their fairy chime ; 
His slender sail 
Ne’er felt the gale ; 
He did but float a little way, 
And, putting to the shore 
While yet ’twas early day, 
Went calmly on his way, 
To dwell with us no more! 
No jarring did he feel, 
No grating on his shaliop’s keel ; 
A strip of silver sand 
Mingled the waters with the land 
Where he was seen no more : 
Oh stern word—Nevermore !” 


There is rare melody of rhythm and of thought in these 
lines from “ The Sirens ; ”— 


‘* The sea is lonely, the sea is dreary, 
The sea is restless and uneasy ; 
Thou seekest quiet, thou art weary, 
Wandering thou knowest not whither ;— 
Our little isle is green and breezy, 
Come and rest thee ! Oh come hither. 
Come to this peaceful home of ours.” 


His visions of ideal women, as in “Irené,” “ My Love,” 
“To Perdita, Singing,” “ Allegra,” and “ Rosaline,” were of 
& pure and manly tone, caught perceptibly, in their broad 
lines, from Tennyson. But a deeper and more characteristic 
tone sounds in the “ Serenade,” ‘“ The Beggar,” “ The Father- 
land,” “The Forlorn,” “The Heritage” and “ A Parable,”— 
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a tone which was so deep, so unborrowed, so sincere, as to 
stamp the character of the young poet as one who would use 
his art for the highest ends. Lowell was never a didactic 
poet, if true poetry can ever be didactic, but he strove to 
make his poetry the inspirer of high purposes and heroic lives. 
It has been well said that “a great poet does not anticipate 
the conceptions of his age, he only anticipates their expression. 
He says what is in the heart of the people, and says it so 
beautifully, so lucidly, so strongly, that he becomes their 
voice.” This is especially true of Lowell, true of his earlier 
as of his later poetry. 

In 1843, the second volume of Lowell’s poetry appeared, 
containing “ A Legend of Brittany” and a considerable list of 
miscellaneous poems and sonnets. Among these miscellaneous 
poems and sonnets are found many of the best-remembered, 
most potent of all his writings. In this volume we find the 
same simplicity, purity and accuracy of diction and style, 
accompanied by a smoother finish, a firmer touch, and a stron- 
ger grasp. His poetic vision, as well as his moral sympathies, 
have widened and deepened. His themes are stronger: they 
have to do with new elements of life, new spiritual phases 
and questions. The dramatic element appears in “ Prome- 
theus” and “Columbus.” Each of these pieces is a fine 
specimen of dramatic monologue. Lowell!’s “ Pometheus” is 
as original in its expression as it is powerful in its whole 
effect. The theme is an ever-fruitful one—the struggle of 
free thought against despotic power. Rarely has this great 
theme provoked finer thoughts or nobler expression than these 
lines :-— 


‘¢ And wouldst thou know of my supreme revenge, 
Poor tyrant, even now dethroned in heart, 
Realmless in soul, as tyrants ever are, 
Listen ! and tell me if this bitter peak, 

This never-glutted vulture, and these chains 
Shrink not before it ; 

* * * * * * 
Death ever fronts the wise ; 
Not fearfully, but with clear promises 
Of larger life, on whose broad vans upborne, 
Their outlook widens, and they see beyond 
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The horizon of the Present and the Past, 
Even to the very source and end of things 
* * * * * * 
These are such harvests as all master-spirits 
Reap, haply not on earth, but reap ne less 
Because the sheaves are bound by hands not theirs ; 
These are the bloodless daggers wherewithal 
They stab fallen tyrants, this their high revenge ; 
For their best part of life on earth is when, 
Long after death, prisoned and pent no more, 
Their thoughts, their wild dreams even, have become 
Part of the necessary air men breathe: 


Earth with her twining memories ivies o’er 
Their holy sepulchres ; the chainless sea, 

In tempest or wide calm, repeats their thoughts; 
The lightning and the thunder, all free things, 
Have legends of them for the ears of men. 

All other glories are as falling stars, 

But universal Nature watches theirs : 

Such strength is won by love of human kind.” 


Lowell’s “ Columbus” suggests comparison with Tennyson’s 
“Ulysses.” It is much longer and it must be pronounced less 
artistic and poetic, but it is a noble piece of blank verse and 
of high dramatic poetry. Its theme,—the mighty burden of 
great thought and purpose—is powerfully wrought out :-— 


‘¢ The trial] still is the strength’s complement, 
And the uncertain, dizzy path that scales 
The sheer heights of supremest purposes 
Is steeper to the angel than the child. 
Chances have laws as fixed as planets have, 
And disappointment’s dry and bitter root, 
Envy’s harsh berries, and the choking pool 
Of the world’s scorn, are the right mother-milk 
To the tough hearts that pioneer their kind, 
And break a pathway to those unknown realms 
That in the earth’s broad shadow lie enthralled ; 
Endurance is the crowning quality, 
And patience all the passion of great hearts. 

* * * * * * 

One day more 
These muttering shoal-brains leave the helm to me : 
God, let me not in their dull ooze be stranded ; 
Let not this one frail bark, to hollow which 
I have dug out the pith and sinewy heart 
Of my aspiring life’s fair trunk, be so 
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Cast up to warp and blacken in the sun, 

Just as the opposing wind ’gins whistle off 

His cheek-swollen pack, and from the leaning mast 
Fortune’s full sail strains forward ! 

One poor day !— 

Remember whose and not how short it is! 

It is God’s day, it is Columbus’s. 

A lavish day ! One day, with life and heart, 

Is more than time enough to find a world.” 


Throughout the volume of 1843 we see Lowell’s intense 
sentiment of freedom, civil and political freedom. In “ Stanzas 
on Freedom,” in “ Freedom,” but above all in “The Present 
Crisis,” this sentiment finds utterance. The latter poem has 
probably had more influence upon the practical thought and 
action of Americans than anything else written by Lowell. 
No orator or writer discussing the great political questions 
which led up to and were involved in our great civil struggle 
of twenty-five years ago, has failed to draw inspiration and 
power from this poem. Some of its lines have grown into the 
memory of almost all of this generation or of the last :— 

‘* For Humanity sweeps onward: where to-day the martyr stands, 

On the morrow crouches Judas with the silver in his hand : 

Far in front the cross stands ready and the crackling fagots burn 

While the hooting mob of yesterday in silent awe return 

To glean up the scattered ashes into History’s golden urn. 

* * ¥ * * * * 


New occasions teach new duties ; Time makes ancient good uncouth; 

They must upward still, and onward, who would keep abreast of 
Truth ; 

Lo, before us gleam her camp-fires! we ourselves must Pilgrims be, 

Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly through the desperate win- 
try sea, 

Nor attempt the Future’s portal with the Past’s blood-rusted key.” 





In well-known sonnets and memorial verses—on Phillips, 
Garrison, Palfrey, Torrey, Channing—in poems on Miles 
Standish and the Capture of Fugitive Slaves, he gave voice 
to his ardent zeal for freedom and his deep detestation of 
slavery. In other pieces,—‘ Hunger and Cold,” and “The 
Landlord,”—his sympathy with want and poverty took voice. 
In the “ Ode to France,” he paid a characteristic tribute to 
the great aspirations of the French people, closing with the 
lines :— 
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‘« Since first I heard our North-wind blow, 
Since first I saw Atlantic throw 
On our grim rocks his thunderous snow, 
I loved thee, Freedom ; as a boy 
The rattle of thy shield at Marathon 
Did with a Grecian joy 
Through all my pulses run ; 
But I have learned to love thee now 
Without the helm upon thy gleaming brow, 
A maiden mild and undefiled 
Like her who bore the world’s redeeming child.” 


In nearly all the poetry we have now referred to, one finds 
a lack of the highest artistic finish and of the finest poetic 
melody ; the thought is stronger than the art; the passion is 
greater than the music. There are, however, poems of this 
date to which these remarks do not apply. Such, for example, 
are the “Incident of the Fire at Hamburg,” “Hebe,” “The 
Birch-Trees,” and “To the Dandelion.” The melody and 
music of the former of these is exquisite,—the description of 
the old tower :— 


‘‘ The tower of old St. Nicholas soared upward to the skies, 
Like some huge piece of Nature’s make, the growth of centuries; 
You could not deem its crowding spires, a work of human art. 
They seemed to struggle lightward from a sturdy living heart. 
Not Nature’s self more freely speaks in crystal or in oak 
Than through the pious builder’s hand, in that gray pile she spoke ; 
And as from acorn springs the oak, SO, freely and alone, 
Sprang from his heart this hymn to God sung in obedient stone.” 


The melody and rhythmic beauty of “‘ Hebe” is remarkable:— 


‘* T saw the twinkle of white feet, 
I saw the flash of robes descending ; 
Before her ran an influence fleet, 
That bowed my heart like barley bending. 
ay * * * * ok 
Coy Hebe flies from those that woo, 
And shuns the hands would seize upon her ; 
Follow thy life, and she will sue 
To pour for thee the cup of honor.” 


In 1845 Lowell published ‘The Vision of Sir Launfal”—a 
poetic adaptation of the legend of the Holy Grail. This poem 
is said to have enlisted the poet’s moral enthusiasm beyond 
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any of his previous efforts. It is certainly a lofty and inspir- 
ing theme, suited to Lowell’s spirit and genius. The high 
lesson of the poem—that the quest of the Holy Grail must be 
at home in one’s heart, and not abroad in knightly adventure 
—was worthy of the poet. The poem still bears serious 
defects of form, but its spiritual elevation and intense moral 
earnestness have made it one of the most powerful and popn- 
lar of all his poems. In this poem are found the lines better 
known or more widely known perhaps than any other lines of 
the poet :— 


** And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days ;” etc. 


and those great lines :— 


‘* The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 
In whatso we share with another’s need ; 
Not what we give, but what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bare ; 
Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and Me.” 


Between 1846 and 1848 the first series of the Biglow Papers 
appeared. Their special purpose was to expose to ridicule the 
Mexican war and to satirize the institution and the defenders 
and apologists of Slavery. Done in the rudest dialect of the 
literate Yankee, the keenness of the wit and the pungency of 
the satire made them effective political weapons and won for 
them and their author a fame which it is not quite easy to 
understand after the lapse of nearly fifty years. That they 
are valuable as satires and as a record of a dialect once in 
vogue in New England, is undoubtedly true. The Anti- 
Slavery cause in 1846 needed the shafts of such satire. The 
tables were now turned; a writer had at length come forth 
who on the literary field was more than a match for the defend- 
ers and apologists of slavery. There was a bugle note in 
such lines as these :— 

‘* Massachusetts, God forgive her, 
She’s a kneelin’ with the rest, 
She, thet ough’ to ha’ clung forever 
In her grand old eagle-nest ; 
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She thet ough’ to stand so fearless 

W’ile the wracks are round her hurled, 

Holdin’ up a beacon peerless 

To the oppressed of all the world ! 
* *% * ao * 

Taint by turnin’ out to hack folks 

You’re agoin’ to git your right, 

Nor by lookin’ down on black folks 

Coz you’re put upon by wite ; 

Slavery aint o’ nary color, 

Taint the hide thet makes it wus, 

All it keers fer in a feller 

’S jest to make him fill its pus.” 


Such pictures as these are not for a day :— 


‘* So they march in procession, and git up hooraws, 
An’ tramp thru the mud for the good o’ the cause 
An’ think they’re a kind o’ fulfillin’ the prophecies, 
Wen they’re on’ly jest changin’ the holders of offices ; 
Ware A sot before B is comf’tably seated 
One humbug’s victor’ous an’ t’ other defeated, 

Each honnable doughface gits jest wat he axes, 

’An the people,—their annooal soft-sodder an’ taxes. 
* * * * * * * 

I’m willin’ a man should go tollable strong 

Agin wrong in the abstract, fer thet kind o’ wrong 

Is ollers unpop’lar an’ never gits pitied, 

Because it’s a crime no one never committed ; 

But he mus’n’t be hard on partickler sins, 

Coz then he’ll be kickin’ the people’s own shins.” 


Of the first series of Biglow Papers, the wittiest are “ What 
Mr. Robinson thinks,” “The Debate in the Sennit,” and “ The 
Pious Editor’s Creed,”—the latter beginning,— 


‘* T du believe in Freedom’s cause 
Ez fur away ez Payris is ; 
I love to see her stick her claws 
In them infarnal Phayrisees.” 


Such lines as these stuck fast in the memory and passed 
current through the whole community :— 


‘* An’ you’ve gut to git up airly 
Ef you want to take in God. 
* * * * 
Guv’ment aint to answer fer it, 
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God’ll send the bill to you. 
* * * * 
A marciful Providence fashioned us holler 
O’ purpose that we might our princerples swaller.” 


Between 1861 and 1866, the second series of Biglow Papers 
appeared. Their special purpose was to satirize the Rebellion 
and its pretences and English sympathizers. In his preface to 
this series Lowell refers to the former series, and gives the 
mood and thought which led him into these satires as well as 
the vogue they gained. “The success,” he says, “of my ex- 
periment (the first letter of “ Birdofredom Sawin”) soon began 
not only to astonish me, but to make me feel the responsibility 
of knowing that I held in my hand a weapon instead of the 
mere fencing-stick I had supposed. Very far from being a 
popular author under my own name, so far, indeed, as to be 
almost unread, I found the verses of my pseudonym copied 
everywhere; I saw them pinned up in workshops ; I heard 
them quoted and their authorship debated ; I once even, when 
rumor had at length caught up my name in one of its eddies, 
had the satisfaction of overbearing it demonstrated, in the 
pauses of a concert, that I was utterly incompetent to have 
written anything of the kind. ... If I put on the cap and 
bells and made myself one of the court-fools of King Demos, 
it was less to make his majesty laugh than to win a passage to 
his royal ears for certain serious things which I had deeply at 
heart.” 

The second series of the Biglow Papers was more artistic 
than the first, but it must be said it lacked much of the fire 
and sting of the first series. Fine passages often occur, as,— 

‘‘ The field o’ Lexington where England tried 

The fastest colors thet she ever dyed, 

An’ Concord Bridge, thet Davis, when he came, 

Found was the bee-line track to heaven an’ fame, 

Ez all roads be by natur’, ef your soul 

Don’t sneak thru shun-pikes so’s to save the toll. 
* * * * * * * 

England ain’t all bad, coz she thinks us blind ; 

Ef she can’t change her skin, she can her mind ; 

An’ we shall see her change it double-quick, 

Soon ez we’ve proved thet we’re a-going to lick. 
* *¥ * * ¥* * * 
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It’s a stiff gale, but Providence wun’t drown ; 
An’ God wun’t leave us yit to sink or swim, 
Ef we don’t fail to du wat’s right by Him. 


* * * * * * 


God means to make this land, John, 
Clear thru, from sea to sea, 
Believe an’ understand, John, 
The wuth o’ bein’ free. 
* * * 
I seem to hear a whisperin’ in the air, 
A sighin’ like, of unconsoled despair, 
Thet comes from nowhere an’ from everywhere, 
An’ seems to say, ‘Why died we? Warn’t it, then, 
To settle, once for all, thet men wuz men? 
Oh, airth’s sweet cup snetched from us barely tasted, 
The grave’s real chill is feelin’ life wuz wasted.’” 


Lowell’s next important publication was “A Fable for 
Critics,” which appeared in 1848. Of this the author himself 
says: “It was extemporized, I may fairly say, so rapidly was 
it written, purely for my own amusement, and with no thought 
of publication. . . . I at last consented to its anonymous pub- 
lication. The secret was kept till several persons had laid 
claim to its authorship.” It naturally had great popularity in 
its day, for it was a free, not to say rude and audacious, skit 
at his own contemporary poets and writers. It is very clever, 
witty and amusing, and certainly far less offensive than most 
similar writings in English literature. Its characterizations of 
several authors remain true and valuable. Its spirit is fairly 
presented in these lines :— 


‘Tf an author have any least fibre of worth in him, 
Abuse would but tickle the organ of mirth in him ; 
All the critics on earth cannot crush with their ban 
One word that’s in tune with the nature of man.” 


He calls Emerson :— 


‘‘ A Greek head on right Yankee shoulders, whose range 
Has Olympus for one pole, and for t’other the Exchange. 
* * * * * * * * 
‘‘ A Plotinus-Montaigne, where the Egyptian’s gold mist 
And the Gascon’s shrewd wit cheek-by-jow] coéxist.” 
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Theodore Parker is thus pictured :— 


‘* Every word he speaks has been fierily furnaced 
In the blast of a life that has struggled in earnest : 
There he stands, looking more like a ploughman than priest, 
If not dreadfully awkard, not graceful at least.” 
* + * oa * * % * * 
‘* But his periods fall on you, stroke after stroke, 
Like the blows of a lumberer felling an oak.” 


Here is Hawthorne, and no better description exists :— 


‘‘ He’s a John Bunyan Fouqué, a Puritan Tieck: 
When Nature was shaping him, clay was not granted 
For making so full-sized a man as she wanted, 
So, to fill out the man, a little she spared 
From some finer-grained stuff for a woman prepared, 
And she could not have hit a more excellent plan 
For making him fully and perfectly man.” 


In portraying Cooper occur the memorable lines :— 


‘* And I honor the man who is willing to sink 
Half his present repute for the freedom to think, 
And, when he has thought, be his cause strong or weak, 
Will risk t’other half for the freedom to speak, 
Caring naught for what vengeance the mob has in store, 
Let that mob be the upper ten thousand or lower.” 


The only portrait which seems really severe to the point of 
being ill-natured, is that of Margaret Fuller, who appears 
under the name of Miranda. Poe is described as,— 


‘* Three-fifths of him genius, and two-fifths clear fudge ;” 
and of Longfellow’s “ Evangeline,” he says :— 


“Tis truth that I speak, 
Had Theocritus written in English, not Greek, 
I believe that bis exquisite sense would scarce change a line 


In that rare, tender, virgin-like, pastoral Evangeline.” 


From 1848 to 1869, Lowell published no volume of poetry, 
but in the latter year “Under the Willows, and other Poems” 
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appeared, which, if it contains no very notable single poem, 
has many pieces of finely-wrought work. In the poem, 
“Under the Willows,” he recurs to his praises of the month 
of June, and the poem has many charming descriptive and 
pensive lines inspired by nature and friendship. ‘“ After the 
Burial” is one of the sweetest and tenderest little poems, 
setting forth so touchingly the emptiness of ordinary consola- 
tions for the loss of loved ones :— 


“It is pagan ; but wait till you feel it— 
That jar of our earth, that dull shock 
When the ploughshare of deeper passion 
Tears down to our primitive rock.” 


Of like tenderness are the “ First Snow-Fall,” and “ The 


Dead House.” 
The final volume of Lowell’s poetry entitled “ Poems of the 


War,” contains besides what has reference to or was inspired 
by the war of the rebellion, “The Cathedral,” and the collec- 
tion of shorter pieces, “ Heartsease and Rue.” Several of the 
latter are tributes to the poet’s personal friends—to Agassiz, 

olmes yman, Whittier, and Curtis,—the latter containin 
Holmes, Wy + \ g 
lines which are autobiographic :— 


‘*T know the charm of hillside, field, and wood, 
Of lake and stream, and the sky’s downy brood, 
Of roads sequestered rimmed with sallow sod, 
But friends with hardhack, aster, golden-rod, 

Or succory keeping summer long its trust 

Of heaven-blue fleckless from the eddying dust : 
These were my earliest friends, and latest, too, 
Still unestranged, whatever fate may do.” 

co * * * * * * * 

‘‘ These still had kept me could I but have quelled 
The Puritan drop that in my veins rebelled. 

But there were times when silent were my books 
As jailors are, and gave me sullen looks, 

When verses palled, and even the woodland path 
By innocent contrast, fed my heart with wrath, 
And I must twist my little gift of words 

Inte a scourge of rough and knotted cords 
Unmusical, that whistle as they swing 

To leave on shameless backs their purple sting.” 


VOL. XIX. 33 
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This poem written in 1874 has a postscript written in 1887, 
which closes thus :— 

** For me Fate gave, whate’er she else denied, 
A nature sloping to the southern side; 
I thank her for it, though when clouds arise 
Such natures double darken gloomy skies. 
I muse upon the margin of the sea, 
Our common pathway to the new To Be, 
Watching the sails, that lessen more and more, 
Of good and beautiful embarked before; 
With bits of wreck I patch the boat shall bear 
Me to that unexhausted Otherwhere, 
Whose friendly-peopled shore I sometimes see, 
By soft mirage uplifted, beckon me, 
Nor sadly hear, as lower sinks the sun, 
My moorings to the past snap one by one.” 


Included in the “ Poems of the War” are the Ode recited at 
the Harvard Commemoration, 1865, and the “ Three Memo- 
rial Poems,”—the Odes read at Concord, 1875, at Cambridge 
the same year, and July 4th, 1876. The war of the rebellion 
stirred no American more deeply than Lowell. The cause 
involved was one that had aroused his ardor for a lifetime 
and had been the theme and inspiration of his muse and 
pen for thirty years. His kindred and friends, his pupils 
and neighbors, had engaged, and many of them had fallen, 
in that struggle. All his political, social, moral, and _pat- 
riotic sentiments and principles were enlisted and aroused 
to their highest tension as the war went on. He felt all 
its agony, all its promise, all its danger, all its pathos, and 
all its glory. In the four Odes which have just been named, 
he poured out his soul as never before. Every fibre of his 
nature thrilled with the emotion of his theme. His poetic 
powers were at their highest development; his culture was 
matured ; his taste was chastened ; and his whole poetic outfit 
was at its best. It was, therefore, a perfect felicity of fortune 
for him and for the world, for poetry and for patriotism, that 
he found and took occasions on which to put all his best gifts 
to this noblest use. No student of Lowell’s poetry can doubt 
that in these War Odes, we have his greatest work. 

In the Harvard Commemoration Ode, he had the whole 
theme fresh and untouched before him; on the other three 
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occasions, he had by the Harvard Ode as he himself has 
remarked, “ precluded himself from many of the natural out- 
lets of thought and feeling common to such occasions.” In the 
Harvard Ode, we find, therefore, the best expression of the 
poet’s nature and powers,—a poem overflowing with reverence 
for the dead, joy in their triumph, and gratitude for his 
country’s great deliverance. Its lofty measures uplift the 
heart : 


‘* To-day our Reverend Mother welcomes back 

Her wisest Scholars, those who understood 

The deeper teaching of her mystic tome, 

And offered their fresh lives to make it good; 

No love of Greece or Rome, 

No science peddling with the names of things, 

Or reading stars to find inglorious fates, 

Can lift our life with wings 

Far from Death’s idle gulf that for the many waits, 
And lengthen out our dates 

With that clear fame whose memory sings 

In manly hearts to come, and nerves them and dilates: 
Nor such thy teaching, Mother of us all! 

Not such the trumpet-call 

Of thy diviner mood, 

That could thy sons entice 

From happy homes and toils, the fruitful nest 

Of those half-virtues which the world calls best, 
Into War’s tumult rude; 

But rather far that stern device. 

The sponsors chose that round thy cradle stood 

In the dim, unventured wood, 
The Veritas that lurks beneath 
The letter’s unprolific sheath, 

Life of whate’er makes life worth living, 
Seed-grain of high emprise, immortal food, 
One heavenly thing whereof earth hath the giving.” 


The tribute to Lincoln remains unsurpassed in truth and 
fidelity of portraiture ; 





‘* How beautiful to see 
Once more a shepherd of mankind indeed, 
Who loved his charge, but never loved to lead; 
One whose meek flock the people joyed to be, 
Not lured by any cheat of birth, 
But by his clear-grained human worth, 
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And brave old wisdom of sincerity. 

* * * * * 

And, standing like a tower, 

Our children shall behold his fame, 

The kindly-earnest, brave, foreseeing man, 
Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame, 
New birth of our new soil, the first American.” 


[Dee., 


The Concord Ode, as was natural, was a joyous paean to 
Freedom, exquisite in diction, full of melody, and abounding 


in lofty passages ;— 
‘¢ Who cometh over the hills, 
Her garments with morning sweet, 
The dance of a thousand rills 
Making music before her feet ? 
* * a * * 
For manhood is the one immortal thing 
Beneath Time’s changeful sky, 
And, where it lightened once, from age to age, 
Men come to learn, in grateful pilgrimage, 
That length of days is knowing when to die.” 


In the Cambridge Ode the tribute to Washington can never 


be forgotten by Americans :— 


** Soldier and stateman, rarest unison; 
High-poised example of great duties done 
Simply as breathing, a world’s honors worn 
As life’s indifferent gifts to all men born; 

* * * - * * 
Broad-minded, higher-souled, there is but one 
Who was all this and ours, and all men’s,— 
Washington.” 


The Fourth of July Ode is a splendid and earnest tribute to 


the founders of New England and of America :— 


‘¢ They steered by stars the elder shipmen knew, 
And laid their course where the currents draw 
Of ancient wisdom channelled deep in Law, 
The undaunted few 
Who changed the Old World for the New.” 


The close of this poem is in the most solemn mood :— 


** God of our fathers, Thou who wast, 
Art, and shalt be, when those eye-wise who flout 
Thy secret presence shall be lost 
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In the great light that dazzles them to doubt, 
We, sprung from loins of stalwart men 
Whose strength was in their trust 

That thou wouldsit make thy dwelling in their dust 
Who build a city of the just, 

We, who believe life’s bases rest 

Beyond the proofs of chemic test, 

Still, like our fathers, feel Thee near, 

Sure that, while lasts the immortal decree, 
The land to Human Nature dear 

Shall not be unbeloved of Thee.” 


A survey and consideration of this body of poetical work 
discloses a remarkable variety in style, in theme, and in treat- 
ment. Here are poems of Fancy, of Sentiment, of Reflection, 
—poems of Satire and Wit—narrative, dramatic, lyric, elegiac, 
idyllic, aud patriotic poetry,—poems of War, of Nature, of 
Friendship and of Love. Here surely was a poet whose sym- 
pathies and interests were wide and generous; who not only 
loved his art but loved mankind, and sought 4o inspire and en- 
noble men by what he wrote. The prevailing note of this work 
is serious, sometimes Tyrtaean, but never Corybantic. This 
poetry, too, is genuine, not borrowed in thought or form, but 
wrought out from the poet’s own original, first-hand emotions 
and thoughts. We have said it is not didactic, except as all 
serious poetry is didactic. or, all good or true poetry teaches 
lessons, the deepest lessons we are ever taught. Lowell’s 
poetry is always moral, pure and inspiring. The tone is sound 
and natural. Beauty and Truth are never separated in his 
thought or work. Poetry to him was “only Truth seen from 
another side.” We do not, indeed, find here supreme poetic 
genius,—not Miltonic grandeur and splendor, not the pure spir- 
itual intuition and insight of Wordsworth, not the vast poetic 
passion and power of Byron, not the deep pensiveness or per- 
fect poetic art of Tennyson; what we do find is genuine poetic 
feeling, well-wrought poetic art, deep moral earnestness, habit- 
ual loftiness of aim and purity of thought—a result of poetry, 
which will long inspire and elevate its readers and students. 


We have already expressed the belief that as Lowell began 
and ended his career as a poet, so it is as a poet that he will be 
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longest and best remembered ; but as we turn to examine his 
work as a prose writer we are struck by the fact that of the last 
edition of his entire works revised by him during the last year, 
six of the ten volumes are in prose. Much, therefore, of what he 
did must be sought for in his prose writings. In 1855, Lowell 
became the successor of Longfellow at Harvard in the chair of 
Modern Languages and Belles-Lettres, a post which he actively 
filled for twelve years. From 1857 to 1863 he was editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly, and from 1863 to 1872, editor of the Worth 
American Review. These positions turned his work in the 
direction of pure scholarship, of literary criticism, and of the 
study of leading public and political topics. Four of the six 
volumes of his prose writings may be regarded as the result or 
outcome of these literary and scholastic pursuits, while the re- 
maining two volumes of literary and political addresses were 
called forth by virtue of his position as a public man. We 
doubt if any poet or writer of the generation of Lowell can 
be named who has equalled him in the breadth and fullness of 
his literary and scholastic outfit and attainments. He was a 
thorough and admirable classical scholar, specially familiar with 
the Latin poets in the Latin tongue. Of the modern Romanie 
languages and their literature, he was a profound student, 
especially of the Italian, and he was well versed in German 
and German literature. Of the whole range of English litera- 
ture,—poetry and prose—he was master. From the high 
vantage-ground and under the inspiration of this learning, his 
literary and critical essays were produced. A part of the first 
of these volumes embraces some miscellaneous work—“A Moose- 
head Journal,” and “ Leaves from my Journal in Italy,” ete.— 
the latter of which abounds in observations which show the 
liberal, art-loving, penetrative temper of his mind. Of Rome 
and St. Peter’s, he writes: “One must lay aside his Protestant- 
ism in order to have a true feeling of St. Peter’s. Here, in 
Rome, is the laboratory of that mysterious enchantress, who 
has known so well how to adapt herself to all wants, or, if you 
will, the weaknesses of human nature, making the retirement 
of the convent-cell a merit to the solitary, the scourge or the 
fast a piety to the ascetic, the enjoyment of pomp and music 
and incense a religious act in the sensual, and furnishing for 
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the very soul itself a confidante in that ear of the dumb con- 
fessional, where it may securely disburthen itself of its sins 
and sorrows. And the dome of St. Peter’s is the magic circle 
within which she works her most potent incantation. I confess 
I could not enter it alone without a kind of awe.” 

The earliest of his published critical essays is on Keats, and 
rarely, if ever, has this poet been treated by a more loving, 
just and appreciative hand. “Three men,” he says, “almost 
contemporaneous with each other,—Wordsworth, Keats, and 
Byron,—were the great means of bringing back English poetry 
from the sandy deserts of rhetoric, and recovering for her her 
triple inheritance of simplicity, sensuousness, and passion. Of 
these Wordsworth was the only conscious reformer, and his 
hostility to the existing formalism injured his earlier poems by 
tingeing them with something of iconoclastic extravagance. 
He was the deepest thinker, Keats the most essentially a poet, 
and Byron the most intellectual of the three. . . . Keats had cer- 
tainly more of the penetrative and sympathetic imagination 
which belongs,to the poet, of that imagination which identifies 
itself with the momentary object of its contemplation, than 
any man of these later days. . . . He had an unerring instinct 
for the poetic uses of things and for him they had no other use. 
... He had properly no scholarship, any more than Shakespeare 
had, but like him he assimilated at a touch whatever could 
serve his. purpose. His delicate senses absorbed culture at 
every pore.” 

The essay,—* Library of Old Authors ”—is filled with the 
most acute literary observations. Thus of Shakespeare, he 
says: “ He only was endowed with that healthy equilibrium of 
nature whose point of rest was midway between the imagina- 
tion and the understanding,—that perfectly unruffled brain 
that reflected all objects with almost superhuman impartiality, 
—that outlook whose range was ecliptical, dominating all zones 
of thought and action,—that power of veri-similar conception 
which could take Richard III. from History, and Ulysses from 
Homer,—and that creative faculty whose equal touch is alike 
vivifying in Shallow and in Lear. . . . Given a human foible, 
he can incarnate it in the nothingness of Slender, or make it 
loom gigantic through the tragic twilight of Hamlet.” 
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In the essay on Thoreau, he vindicates to a degree what is 
known as the Transcendental movement of New England, 
“Tt was simply,” he says, “a struggle for fresh air, in which, 
if the windows could not be opened, there was danger that 
panes would be broken, though painted with images of saints 
and martyrs. Light, colored by these reverend effigies, was 
none the more respirable for being picturesque. There is only 
one thing better than tradition, and that is the original and 
eternal life out of which all tradition takes its rise.” Of the 
modern cant and sentimentalism about nature, he says :—“It 
is a very shallow view that affirms trees and rocks to be 
healthy, and cannot see that men in communities are just as 
true to the laws of their organization and destiny. . . . The 
divine life of Nature is more wonderful, more various, more 
sublime in man than in any other of her works, and the wis- 
dom that is gained by commerce with men, as Montaigne and 
Shakespeare gained it, or with one’s own soul among men, as 
Dante, is the most delightful, as it is the most precious of 
all;” and of Thorean’s fad of “shanty-life” in the woods, he 
says: “The tub of Diogenes had a sounder bottom. Thoreau’s 
experiment actually pre-supposed all the complicated civiliza- 
tion which it theoretically abjured. He squatted on another 
man’s land; he borrows an axe; his rails, his boards, his 
bricks, his mortar, his books, his lamp, his fish-hooks, his 
plough, his hoe, all turn State’s evidence against him as an 
accomplice in the sin of that artificial civilization which ren- 
dered it possible that such a person as Henry D. Thoreau 
should exist at all.” 

Two essays in the second volume attract special attention— 
“Carlyle” and “ Rousseau and the Sentimentalists.” Lowell 
had once been greatly moved by Carlyle, but in this essay, 
written in 1866, he says: “If there be not something very like 
cant in Mr. Carlyle’s later writings, then cant is not the repe- 
tition of a creed after it has become a phrase, by the cooling 
of that white-hot conviction which once made it both the light 
and warmth of the soul.” This passage, too, is in his best vein 
of criticism ;—“ With the gift of song, Carlyle would have 
been the greatest of epic poets since Homer. Without it, 
to modulate and harmonize and bring parts into their proper 
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relations, he is the most amorphous of humorists, the most 
shining avatar of whim the world has ever seen. Beginning 
with a hearty contempt for shams, he has come at length to be- 
lieve in brute force as the only reality, and has as little sense 
of justice as Thackeray allowed to women.” Yet he concludes 
thus :—‘‘ The debt due Carlyle from those who listened to him 
in his prime for revealing to them what sublime reserves of 
power even the humblest may find in manliness, sincerity, and 
self-reliance, can be paid with nothing short of reverential 
gratitude. As a purifier of the sources whence our intellectual 
inspiration is drawn, his influence has been second only to that 
of Wordsworth, if even to his. Indeed, he has been in no 
fanciful sense the continuator of Wordsworth’s moral teach- 
ing.” 

The essay on Rousseau gives opportunity to discuss the re- 
lation of the personal life of a man of genius to the public or 
to posterity. ‘ How the author lived, what he wore, how he 
looked,—all that is mere gossip, about which we need not 
troubie ourselves. Whatever he was or did, somehow or other 
God let him be worthy to write ¢/zs, and that is enough for us. 
We forgive everything to the genius; we are inexorable to the 
man. Shakespeare, Goéthe, Burns,—what have their biograph- 
ies to do with us? Genius is not a question of character.” He 
thus portrays the genius of Rousseau :—“ That he was a man of 
genius appears unmistakably in his impressibility by the deeper 
meaning of the epoch in which he lived. Before an eruption, 
clouds steeped through and through with electric life gather 
over the crater, as if in sympathy and expectation. As the 
mountain heaves and cracks, these vapory masses are seamed 
with fire, as if they felt and answered the dumb agony that 
is struggling for utterance below. Just such flashes of eager 
sympathetic fire break continually from the cloudy volumes 
of Rousseau, the result at once and the warning of that con- 
vulsion of which Paris was to be the crater and all Europe to 
feel the spasm.” 

In the third volume the essays on Shakespeare, Dryden, and 
Chaucer are the result of minute and fond study as well as of 
the broadest sympathy and acquaintance with earlier English 
literature. We do not know where to look on the whole for 
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better generalizations or apter special examples of the genius 
and power of these master writers. One always-current dis- 
paragement of Shakespeare, he thus refutes :—“ Shakespeare 
has been sometimes taxed with the barbarism of profuseness 
and exaggeration. But this is to measure him by a Sophoclean 
scale. The simplicity of the antique tragedy is by no means 
that of expression, but is of form merely. In the utterance of 
great passions, something must be allowed to the extravagance 
of Nature; the subdued tones to which pathos and sentiment 
are limited cannot express a tempest of soul. The range of 
the piteous “no more but so,” in which Ophelia compresses 
the heart-break whose compression was to make her mad, and 
that sublime appeal of Lear to the elements of Nature, only to 
be matched, if matched at all, in the “ Prometheus,” is a wide 
one, and Shakespeare is as truly simple in the one as in the 
other. The simplicity of poetry is not the simplicity of prose, 
nor its clearness that of ready apprehension merely. To a 
subtle sense, a sense heightened by sympathy, these sudden 
fervors of phrase, gone ere one can say it lightens, that show 
us Macbeth groping among the complexities of thought in his 
conscience-clouded mind, and reveal the intricacy rather than 
enlighten it, while they leave the eye darkened to the literal 
meaning of the words, yet make their logical sequence, the 
grandeur of the conception, and its truth to Nature clearer 
than sober daylight could.” Again he says:—“The primary 
object of a tragedy is not to inculcate a formal moral. Repre- 
senting life, it teaches, like life, by indirection, by those nods 
and winks that are thrown away on us blind horses in such 
profusion. We may learn, to be sure, plenty of lessons from 
Shakespeare. We are not likely to have kingdoms to divide, 
crowns foretold us by weird sisters, a father’s death to avenge, 
or to kill our wives from jealousy; but Lear may teach us to 
draw the line more clearly between a wise generosity and a 
loose-handed weakness in giving; Macbeth, how one sin 
involves another, and forever another, by a fatal partheno- 
genesis, and that the key which unlocks forbidden doors to 
our will or passion leaves a stain on the hand, that may not be 
so dark as blood, but that will not out; Hamlet, that all the 
noblest gifts of person, temperament, and mind slip like sand 
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through the grasp of an infirm purpose; Othello, that the per- 
petual silt of some one weakness, the eddies of a suspicious 
temper depositing their one impalpable layer after another, 
may build up a shoal on which an heroic life and an otherwise 
magnanimous nature may bilge and go to pieces. All this we 
may learn, and much more, and Shakespeare was no doubt 
well aware of all this and more; but I do not believe that he 
wrote his plays with any such didactic purpose.” If we were 
to try to select out of all the analyses of Hamlet’s character 
and significance in Shakespeare’s mind,—of which English 
literature is full,—that one which seems to us best-reasoned 
and most adequate, we should be forced to say that it is found 
in this essay on Shakespeare. 

In the fourth volume we think Lowell is at his best as a 
prose writer. Its contents are essays on Pope, Milton, Dante, 
Spenser, and Wordsworth. The two longest and most important 
of these are the essays on Pope and Dante. We do not recall 
any critical work of its kind that excels these in literary inter- 
pretation and portraiture. But it is, as it seems to us, in the 
essay on Dante that we find the greatest wealth of scholarship, 
the most powerful exposition, the deepest insight into the 
secret forces of poetry and literature, and the largest and tru- 
est picture of one of the loftiest poets and noblest minds. It 
must be read and re-read, studied and dwelt upon, before its 
full value and power can be seen. Concluding this great 
review of Dante’s life and work, the essayist and critic says :— 
“We cannot help thinking that if Shakespeare be the most 
comprehensive intellect, so Dante is the highest spiritual 
nature that has expressed itself in rhythmical form. Had he 
merely made us feel how petty the ambitions, sorrows, and 
vexations of earth appear when looked down on from the 
heights of our character and the seclusion of our genius, or 
from the region where we commune with God, he had done 
much. But he has done far more; he has shown us the way 
by which that country far beyond the stars may be reached, 
may become the habitual dwelling-place and fortress of our 
nature, instead of being the object of its vague aspiration in 
moments of indolence.” 

We cannot forbear to present one passage from the essay on 
Wordsworth, not more for what he says of Wordsworth than 
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of Milton :—“ Wordsworth’s mind had not that reach and ele- 
mental movement of Milton’s, which, like the trade-wind, 
gathered to itself thoughts and images like stately fleets from 
every quarter; some deep with silks and spicery, some brood- 
ing over the silent thunders of their battailous armaments, but 
all swept forward in their destined track, over the long bil- 
lows of his verse, each inch of canvas strained by the unifying 
breath of their common epic impulse. It was an organ that 
Milton mastered, mighty in compass, capable equally of the 
trumpet’s ardors or the slim delicacy of the flute, and some- 
times it bursts forth in great crashes through his prose, as if he 
touched it for solace in the intervals of his toil. If Words- 
worth sometimes puts the trumpet to his lips, yet he lays it 
aside soon and willingly for his appropriate instrument, the 
pastoral reed. And it is not one that grew by any vulgar 
stream, but that which Apollo breathed through, tending the 
flocks of Admetus,—that which Pan endowed with every 
melody of the visible universe,—the same in which the soul of 
the despairing nymph took refuge and gifted with her dual 
nature,—so that ever and anon, amid the notes of human joy or 
sorrow, there comes suddenly a deeper and almost awful tone, 
thrilling us into dim consciousness of a forgotten divinity.” 








The last two of the six volumes of Lowell’s prose writings, as 
has been remarked, grew out of his interest in public themes, 
in the political questions and fortunes of the country. Through 
these he became a public man, and from his position as a pub- 
lie man he was called on to discuss public and political ques- 
tions. His characteristic qualities in this aspect of his career 
are of great interest. It is not often that a poet and man of 
letters ripens into a statesman, or into a public man of wise 
judgment, of patient temper, of broad and catholic views, and 
of steady purpose. The statesmanlike qualities of mind and 
character do not ordinarily grow in such soil. Lowell had been 
not only a poet, but areformer. He was one of the small group 
of men who fifty years ago, undertook the task, if not of de- 
stroying slavery, of limiting its area and placing all responsi- 
bility for its continuance upon the States and people where it 
prevailed. It seemed a Quixotic enterprise, the dream of 
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fanatics or enthusiasts. The cause drew together beyond doubt 
many of the most visionary characters, veritable dreamers and 
fanatics, with no purpose except to pull down and destroy, 
mere theorists and hot-heads to whom not merely slavery but 
many of the best institutions of society were offensive. When 
the madness of the South had brought on the war, and the 
sober political sense and patriotism of the nation, led by Lin- 
coln, had established the Union anew, and in reaching this result 
had abolished slavery, the unfitness of many of those who had 
most promoted these great results, for grasping and dealing 
with the problems of constructive statesmanship which at once 
arose, became apparent. It was at this point that Lowell’s true 
fibre revealed itself. As soon as the anti-slavery struggle had 
reached the point where it became inextricably involved with 
the very life of the nation, Lowell ceased to be a mere reformer 
or radical, and became a patriotic statesman. His was almost 
the first voice which interpreted to the country the true, far- 
seeing wisdom of Lincoln. It was not with him, primarily, 
slavery that was to be destroyed, but the nation that was to be 
preserved. His patriotism rose above every prejudice or pas- 
sion and made him what he remained to the end,—a statesman, 
stout-hearted but wary, determined but prudent, moving as he 
could move the people with him, adapting the means at hand 
to such ends as were attainable, holding firmly to his ideals but 
never grasping at shadows or attempting impossibilities,—in a 
word, he became a wise, sagacious leader of the practical 
thought of the people. If he had at times been a free lance 
in the forays of reform and anti-slavery, he now became a re- 
sponsible, patriotic, sober-minded statesman. 

The fifth volume of Lowell’s prose writings is entitled ‘“ Po- 
litical Essays.” They were written between 1858 and 1866. 
With the single exception of the first essay, “The American 
Tract Society,” all these essays are on topics directly connected 
with the war and with the period of so-called reconstruction. 
These essays were written under the furnace-heat of the intense 
feelings which swayed and swept all minds and hearts in that 
great epoch of our history. Lowell recognized and accepted 
the issue of war and all its consequences. He had not, indeed, 
—as the second and third of these essays show,—believed 
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secession or war would take place, but he had made his choice 
if the alternative were presented. “ Peace,” he says in the 
winter of 1860, “is the greatest of blessings, when it is won and 
kept by manhood and wisdom, but it is a blessing that will not 
long be the housemate of cowardice. It is God alone who is 
powerful enough to let His authority slumber; it is only His 
laws that are strong enough to protect and avenge themselves, 
Every human government is bound to make its laws so far re- 
semble His that they shall be uniform, certain, and unques- 
tionable in their operation ; and this it can do only by a timely 
show of power, and by an appeal to that authority which is of 
divine right, inasmuch as its office is to maintain order which 
is the single attribute of the Infinite Reason that we can clearly 
apprehend and of which we have hourly examples.” And 
when the terrible chapter of war was opened, he declared, 
“The first gun at Fort Sumter brought all the Free States to 
their feet as one man. The shot is destined to be the most 
memorable one ever fired on this continent since the Concord 
fowling-pieces said, “'That bridge is ours, and we mean to go 
across it,” eighty-seven Aprils ago. As these began a conflict 
which gave us independence, so that began another which is to 
give us nationality. . . . We have no doubt of the issue. We 
believe that the strongest battalions are always on the side of 
God. . . . The economy of war is to be tested by the object 
to be gained by it. A ten years’ war would be cheap that 
gave us a country to be proud of, and a flag that should com- 
mand the respect of the world because it was the symbol of the 
enthusiastic unity of a great nation.” 

In 1864 he wrote the essay, “The Rebellion: Its Causes 
and Consequences,” a most acute, philosophical, and trenchant 
statement of the position of the two sections, doing justice to 
the position of the South, thus: “In seeking the cause of the 
rebellion, with any fairness toward the Southern people, and 
any wish to understand their motives and character, it would 
be unwise to leave out of view the fact that they have been 
carefully educated in the faith that secession is not only their 
right, but the only safeguard of freedom. .... We should 
despair of our kind did we believe that the rank and file of the 
Confederate armies were consciously spending so much courage 
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and endurance on behalf of barbarism. It is much more con- 
soling, as it is nearer the truth, to think that they are fighting 
for what they have been taught to believe their rights and 
their inheritance as a free people.” 

But by far the most notable and influential production in 
this volume was the essay on Abraham Lincoln, written late in 
1864. It appeared at a time when the long strain of the war 
had not only sobered the enthusiasm of the people, but had 
put to its severest test their faith in the leadership of Mr. Lin- 
coln. Written when Lincoln’s fame was insecure, when not a 
few distrusted his ability as a leader, when much impatience 
with his tentative policy existed, it reads to-day in its general 
scope and argument like some recently delivered analysis of 
Lincoln’s character and career or some recent tribute to his 
wonderful capacity for democratic or popular leadership. If 
Lowell had written nothing in the line of political discussion 
except this essay, we should have warrant for pronouncing him 
a prescient student of character and affairs and a wise prophet 
before the event. Where shall we look for a truer estimate 
to-day than this?—“ That a steady purpose and a definite aim 
have been given to the jarring forces which, at the beginning 
of the war, spent themselves in the discussion ot schemes which 
could only become operative, if at all, after the war was over; 
that a popular excitement has been slowly intensified into an 
earnest national will; that a somewhat impracticable moral 
sentiment has been made the unconscious instrument of a prac- 
tical moral end; that the treason of covert enemies, the jealousy 
of rivals, the unwise zeal of friends, have been made not only 
useless for mischief, but even useful for good; that the consci- 
entious sensitiveness of England to the horrors of civil conflict 
has been prevented from complicating a domestic with a foreign 
war; all these results, anyone of which might suffice to prove 
greatness in a ruler, have been mainly due to the good sense, 
the good humor, the sagacity, the large-mindedness, and the un- 
selfish honesty of the unknown man whom a blind fortune, as it 
seemed, had lifted from the crowd to the most dangerous and 
difficult eminence of modern times.” Here is a most just re- 
mark ; “ Mr. Lincoln’s policy was a tentative one, and rightly so. 
He laid down no programme which must compel him to be incon- 
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sistent or unwise, no cast-iron rule to which circumstances must 
be fitted as they rose, or else be useless to his ends. He seems 
to have chosen Mazarin’s motto, Le temps et mot.” The dis- 
cussion of popular leadership and democratic statesmanship, 
with Mr. Lincoln as the text and example, is unsurpassed in 
breadth, point and beauty, and anticipates, in general and in 
detail, the best settled judgment of a quarter of a century later, 

The close of the war found Lowell a public man; one whose 
opinions on public questions were weighty and respected, whose 
disinterestedness could not be questioned, and whose independ- 
ence of opinion and action was plain to all. This position he 
had well earned, and with one voice his appointment in 1877 
as our Minister to Spain, was hailed as a just tribute to one 
whose work in letters and in public service had set him high 
in the hearts of his countrymen. He remained in Spain till 
1880, when he was transferred as our Ambassador at London. 
Here he stepped upon a lofty stage, as the representative not 
only of our government, but in a special sense, of our people,— 
their thought, their spirit, their culture, their best traditions 
and aspirations. How amply he filled the measure of his 
responsibility here, how skilfully and wisely he won all Eng- 
lish hearts, how firmly and truly he guarded the interests, the 
name, the character of our country at every point, need not be 
told. The sixth and last volume of his prose writings is largely 
the record of the unofficial representation of our country in 
England by Mr. Lowell. It is made up wholly of addresses, 
nearly all literary, but two at least political. Of these undoubt- 
edly the most famous is “ Democracy,” delivered in England 
in 1884. It is a production in every way worthy of Lowell’s 
fame. The circumstances of its delivery, its perfect temper, 
its easy humor, its philosophical spirit, its moderation, its rea- 
sonableness, its rare, indefinable charm of style and literary 
finish make it a remarkable discourse, not polemic or declama- 
tory, but expository, and judicial in its conclusions. It is filled 
with gems of expression. Thus he says: “ Democracy is noth- 
ing more than an experiment in government, more likely to 
succeed in a new soil, but likely to be tried in all soils, which 
must stand or fall on its own merits as others have done before 
it. For there is no trick of perpetual motion in politics any 
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more than in mechanics.” ... . “ The framers of the Ameri- 
can Constitution were not seduced by the French fallacy that a 
new system of government could be ordered like a new suit of 
clothes. They would as soon have thought of ordering a new 
suit of flesh and skin.” . . . . “They put as many obstacles as 
they could contrive; not in the way of the people’s will, but of 
their whim.” . . . . “ We learned once for ail (in the war) that 
compromise makes a good umbrella, but a poor roof ; that it is 
a temporary expedient, often wise in party politics, almost sure 
to be unwise in statesmanship.” ... . “ No, amid all the fruit- 
less turmoil and miscarriage of the world, if there be one thing 
steadfast and of favorable omen, one thing to make optimism 
distrust its own obscure distrust, it is the rooted instinct in men 
to admire what is better and more beautiful than themselves.” 
.. “Let us be of good cheer, however, remembering that 
the misfortunes hardest to bear are those that never come. 
Our healing is not in the storm or in the whirlwind, it is not 
in monarchies, or aristocracies, or democracies, but will be 
revealed by the still small voice that speaks to the conscience 
and the heart, prompting us to wider and wiser humanity.” 
The two strictly political addresses which the sixth volume 
contains—“ Tariff Reform ” and the “Independent in Poli- 
tics” —deserve special mention. The bonds of mere party had 
always sat lightly on Lowell. He had been almost necessarily 
a Republican during the war and during the period of recon- 
struction, but he was never a thorough-paced partisan. It is 
easy to see he could not be such. By temperament, principle, 
and habit, he was independent, not made of the stuff of 
which mere partisans are made. The rapid degeneracy of the 
party to which he had belonged, its fall into unworthy hands, 
its cultivation of the spoils system, its domination by bosses, 
drove him from its ranks. Like many others, he could not 
join the other great party, and he became what he remained to 
the last, an independent. As the result of these changes in 
his relation to parties, he was led to giving the two addresses 
to which we have just referred. In the former he ranged him- 
self on the side of a cause which, in its deeper meaning, he 
identified with the cause of good government,—the cause of 
Tariff Reform,—the removal or abatement of a system which 
VOL, XIX. 34 
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he felt was not only economically wrong, but morally cor- 
rupting. ; 

3ut in the latter address,—The Independent in Polities,— 
he was called to consider a broader theme,—the question of 
one’s general attitude towards political parties in our country, 
It was his last political word and message and it is fit to 
remain a classic in our political literature. In this address he 
first defines politics and defends their pursuit. “In their least 
comprehensive definition,” he says, “ politics are an art which 
concern itself about the national housekeeping, about the imme- 
diate interests and workaday wants, the income and the outgo 
of the people. Even on this humbler plane they may well 
have attraction for the finest intellects and the greatest abilities 
in a country where public opinion is supreme. ..... But 
there is a higher and wider sense in which politics may be 
fairly ranked as a science. When they rise to this level we 
call them statesmanship. The statesman applies himself to the 
observation and recording of certain causes which lead con- 
stantly to certain effects, and is thus able to formulate general 
laws for the guidance of his own judgment and for the con- 
duct of affairs. He is not so much interested in the devices 
by which men may be influenced, as about how they ought to 
be influenced ; not so much about how men’s passions and 
prejudices may be utilized for a momentary advantage to him- 
self or to his party, as about how they may be hindered from 
doing a permanent harm to the Commonwealth.” “If,” he 
again says, ‘one would know the difference between a states- 
man and a politician, let him compare Burke’s view of the 
American troubles with that of Dr. Johnson, a man of that 
headstrong common sense which sees with absorbing, one 
might almost say blinding, clearness whatever comes within 
its immediate field of vision, but is conscious of nothing 
beyond it. The question for Burke was not whether taxation 
were tyranny, but whether the Americans would think it so.” 
Looking at our present condition of politics, he says:—“I 
think there is a growing doubt whether we are not ceasing to 
produce statesmen, whether perhaps we are not losing the 
power to produce them. The tricks of management are more 
and more superseding the science of government. Our 
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methods force the growth of two kinds of politicians to the 
crowding out of all other varieties,—him who is called practi- 
cal, and him of the corner grocery. The one trades in that 
counterfeit of public opinion which the other manufactures.” 
After painting the danger, he continues: “If parties will not 
look after their own drainage and ventilation, there must be 
people who will do it for them, who will ery out without ceas- 
ing till their fellow-citizens are aroused to the danger of infec- 
tion. This duty can only be done by men dissociated from 
the interests of party. The Independents have undertaken it, 
and with God’s help will carry it through. . . . If the dangers 
and temptations of parties be such as [ have indicated, and I 
do not think I have overstated them, it is for the interest of 
the best men in both parties that there should be a neutral 
body, not large enough to form a party by itself, nay, which 
would lose its power for good if it attempted to form such a 
party, and yet large enough to moderate between both, and to 
make both more cautious in their choice of candidates and in 
their connivance with evil practices.” 

Here we have the true theory and philosophy of Independ- 
ence in Politics. It presupposes the existence of parties. It 
recognizes their necessity. It recognizes too their evils and 
dangers. No other relation of life is more certain to create 
obliquity of vision, to distort and falsify all objects which 
seem to lie in the pathway of success. And as partisanship 
disfigures its opponents, so it sanctifies its own supporters. 
The sad, inevitable result is that things political are seen by the 
murky light of prejudice and passion, of interest and habitude, 
and not in the clear light of reason and patriotism. If parties 
are necessary or inevitable, then there must be a force among 
us which can check their evils, restrain their excesses, and from 
time to time turn the tide of party success. 

Such was Lowell’s latest thought and judgment as a patriotic 
citizen and a lifelong student of our history and of political 
life and institutions. The message has all the authority which 
a long life of deep observation of our Democratic polity and 
society can give. It comes from one who was never himself 
other than a true and deep believer in the political tenets on 
which our political system is founded. Lowell’s profound, 
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proud, and enthusiastic love of his country, its people and its 
institutions, was as conspicuous in all his career as was his 
fidelity to duty, even the duty of sharp, indignant, and uncom- 
promising criticism of our evil practices and dangerous ten- 
dencies. 


We had something additional to say of Lowell’s prose style, 
a matter which he has often declared is the only warrant of 
permanence in literature, but we must omitit here. His prose 
style is not that of the greatest masters, not that of Newman, or 
Martineau, or Matthew Arnold, or Froude. It is rather the 
style of a scholar whose fullness of knowledge and readiness of 
memory burden his thought as he writes. The sentences are 
long and sometimes overweighted. Simplicity is sometimes 
sacrificed in the effort to crowd into narrow compass the fast- 
coming thoughts. 


In concluding this effort to indicate the value and scope of 
Lowell’s work, the chief reflection which comes to us is the 
true nobility of a pure and unselfish devotion to letters. He 
was first and last a literary man, a poet, and a student of liter- 
ature. He never forsook his original calling; but he so used 
his gifts and the influence they gave him, that he became 
naturally and almost inevitably a public character. He sought 
no public station; he courted no popular applause; in stern, 
unbending integrity, he pursued his chosen path. But fame 
and position came, and he accepted them; he sought only in 
high station to honor his country and to advance those great 
public causes which he believed with his whole heart were in- 
volved in the success and perpetuity of our institutions. A 
life so long and fruitful, a fame so well won, an influence so 
nobly used, must give us all new faith in the power of devotion 
to letters and of high faith in humanity to ennoble, inspire and 
guide the individual man, and to make him a true leader and 
exemplar to those who hear his voice and study his life and 
work. 

D. H. CHAMBERLAIN. 
New York City. 
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Articte IL.—THE OFFICIAL BALLOT IN ELECTIONS. 
SUPPLEMENTARY ARTICLE. 


An Article in the November number of the Vew Englander 
and Yale Review, pointed out some of the dangers and 
defects of the official ballot system, as shown by actual ex- 
periences in its operation. The article was based upon extracts 
taken from the Wew York Tribune, an ardent supporter of 
the system, prior to the elections of November, 1891. It will 
perhaps be interesting as supplementary to that Article, and as 
additionally enforcing its positions to adduce illustrations 
derived from the same authority of the working of the official 
ballot during these last elections in New York and elsewhere. 
The extracts to be given will be greatly condensed, and their 
partisan bearing as far as possible eliminated, but the dates of 
their appearance will be given in every case so that their cor- 
rectness may be readily verified. Care has been taken also to 
select only such as relate to difficulties not peculiar to the 
“multiple” ballot system, of New ‘York, and which would 
arise equally or to a greater degree with the use of a “ blanket ” 
ballot. 

The Article first referred to the obstacles placed by the 
official ballot system in the way of genuine independent nomi- 
nations and opposition to the regular party “machine,” while 
giving official aid to fraudulent and misleading tickets: Also 
to the delicacy of the powers entrusted to the authorities 
charged with preparing the ballot and the liability of the Courts 
to be called in to settle disputes. On these points the 77ibune 
furnishes us with the following illustrations. 


(Tribune, Oct. 18.) All the Tammany candidates have protested 
against the name of an independent candidate being placed on the 
ticket with them. This they can do under the ballot law, and their 
game is a shrewd one to prevent the Independent Candidate from hav- 
ing a show against the Tammany candidate. 

(Trib., Oct. 29.) County Clerk Keyser refused to accept the certificate 
of an Independent nomination on the ground that a large number of 
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the 250 names attached did not comply with the provisions of the law, 
(Same date.) Judge Cullen of the Superior Court has decided that the 
County Clerk must receive the certificate. (Same date.) The County 
Democrats of the Xth Assembly District are indignant at a fraudulent 
nomination made in their name by part of their County Committee and 
placed on the official ballot. 

(Trib., Nov. 9.) Senator Vedder’s defeat is explained on the ground 
that ‘‘bogus and deceptive tickets” were printed on the official ballot 
whereby at least 2000 persons who thought they were voting for Vedder 
were caused to vote for his opponent. 


The Article next remarked upon the cost of printing the 
official ballots, and the risk of accident preventing a supply at 
the polls, and of errors in their makeup—either of which con- 
tingencies might raise serious questions as to the validity of the 
election. 

The Zribune states (Nov. 3,) that the number of ballots 
printed for the city of New York was six and a half millions 
and the cost $25,000. They were all printed at one establish- 
ment in Park Place and the time occupied was three weeks. 
Suppose during this period a fire had occurred or a collapse of 
the building as happened not long ago to a printing house in 
the same vicinity; in such case the city of New York would 
have been without official ballots on election day. On October 
20, the 7ribune under the heading, “ A costly blunder in print- 
ing ballots” states that “an error has been discovered in the 
official ballots since their completion which makes about one 
million of them worthless.” The error was in only one of the 
party tickets so that under the “multiple” ballot system only 
one-sixth of the whole supply was invalidated, and there hap- 
pened to be time to reprint these before the election. Under 
a blanket ballot system the entire six and a half millions would 
have been made illegal and it might have been impossible to 
replace them in the time required. 

In referring to the cumbersome size of the blanket ballot 
where many names are required to be placed upon it, the 
Article suggested that such a ballot in New York for the next 
Presidential election might contain 180 names and would then 
require to be at least one foot wide and four feet long. The 
tickets voted at the last New York city election as printed 
together in the Zribune contained 388 names; and allowing 
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for spaces, margins and headings, a blanket ballot to embrace 
them all would measure not less than 18 inches wide and six 
feet long. In what respect would the printing of such a bal- 
lot by the million, be less expensive, or its use be more con- 
venient than where it is divided up into separate tickets # 

If the danger of a non-supply of ballots at the polls on elec- 
tion day seem fanciful, let us see what has actually occurred as 
reported by the Zrzbune. 


(Trib., Nov. 10, Special from Baltimore.) In the St. Leonard District 
the authorities did not send the official ballots to be voted according to 
law. When the packages were opened at the polls they were found to 
contain instead of the official ballots a lot of old copies of public laws. 
Other ballots were obtained from the adjoining precinct but some of 
the judges refused to receive them and left the polling place. The 
secret ballot did not prevent the Democrats from knowing how every 
man voted and in some eiection districts the provisions of the law were 
utterly ignored. 

(Trib., Nov. 24,) Mr. Hill proposes to count out Senator Pick because 
he says that the official ballots in some of the election districts were 
not properly distributed : ballots for the 5th district having been acci- 
dently sent to the 4th; those intended for the 4th to the 3d and so on. 


Again from the Z7ribume of Nov. 5. 


Bruggenen ran 2000 votes behind his ticket and it is asserted that he 
would have beer defeated had not the ballots for his competitor disap- 
peared in some mysterious manner from nearly every precinct where 
he had strength. The absence of the tickets is attributed to the Ring. 
It is also said that votes in two precincts were doctored to suit the 
Ring and that the names of voters who did not come to the polls were 
recorded as voting and ballots to correspond were placed by the election 
officers in the ballot box. 


It would seem then that the complex and costly contrivance 
of numbering the ballots and having stubs to correspond, which 
was intended to prevent ballot stealing, ballot changing and 
ballot stuffing is ineffectual for those purposes. 

With respect to the difficulty experienced by voters in cor- 
rectly preparing their ballots, and the delay they encountered 
in reaching the polls, we subjoin a few illustrations. 


(Trib., Nov. 4.) In New York City there was some trouble at the polls 
on account of folding the ballots but as a rule the inspectors were 
patient and allowed men to go back almost any number of times to get 
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their ballots in proper shape. The case is told of one man who took 
two and a half hours in the effort to arrange his ballot and then gave it 
up in disgust. ‘ 
(Same issue.) In Nebraska the light vote was due partly to the Aus- 
tralian ballot system of voting which has proved cumbersome especially 
in Omaha where there were 119 candidates to be voted for on the State 
and County ticket. It required from 10 to 25 minutes for voters to 
mark their ballots properly, and as a consequence of the delay many 
men deserted the polling places after waiting in line one hour without 


being able to reach the polls. 

(Trib., Nov. 10.) In Cincinnati the vote for Governor on both the 
Republican and Democratic tickets was much larger than for the Lieu- 
tenant Governor. This is accounted for by voters marking the Gover- 
nor’s name and supposing they were thus casting a straight vote for all 


the candidates of the party. 
(Trib., Nov. 9.) In the IId Assembly District of Dutchess County 


‘*Each man on the State ticket gets one vote less than the one printed 
ahead of him and this is a common occurrence.” 


So impatient did both voters and election officers become 
with the delays, difficulties and mistakes experienced in voting 
that in many cases the provisions of the law were openly 
evaded or violated. 

(Trib., Nov. 6.) Senator Loughlin says that in his District voters were 
crowded out of the booths, and heelers led men into the booths and 
‘voted them like cattle in defiance of the law. He says: ‘‘I have heard 
of hundreds of cases in twenty or thirty different districts where voters 
were taken right into the booths and their tickets filled out for them.” 

(Trib., Nov. 4.) In Sullivan County voters on the slightest pretext 
were aJlowed to plead physical disability and to take with them into 
the booths workers who made up their tickets for them. 

(Same issue.) In New York City hundreds of tramps were marched 
up to the polling place by election inspectors and policemen to cast 
their ballots. A policeman was arrested for handling pasters and show- 
ing men how to vote. 


One striking feature of the November elections, was the 
ightness of the vote in several States using the Australian bal- 
ot, even in those where unusual political excitement prevailed. 
This was especially remarked in New York, Ohio, and 
Nebraska. The Z7ribune calls this falling off in New York, 
“unaccountable” and can only suggest “bribery” or “ treach- 
ery” or the “want of a blanket ballot” to explain it. But as 
Mr. Depew very sensibly says in answer to this last suggestion 
by an interviewer, “a blanket ballot would not have brought 
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out people who stayed away.” He adds, “the reason is some- 
thing nobody has been able to find out; the newspapers should 
investigate it.” Our own belief is that a very important if 
not a principal cause of the lightness of the vote in New York, 
as in Nebraska, was the unwillingness of thousands of voters to 
go through the delays, perplexities, and vexations imposed by 
the method of voting. It must be remembered that the great 
majority of voters are persons unaccustomed to the kind of 
clerical labor involved in correctly marking and folding a bal- 
lot, and unwilling to expose themselves to the trouble and criti- 
cism they must encounter in attempting it. A very large 
proportion of such voters are too indifferent about exercising 
their electoral privileges in any case and the expectation of 
special embarrassment at the polls would be quite sufficient to 
keep them at home; particularly when the smallest error in 
voting might invalidate the act and render all their trouble use- 
less. The cumbersome machinery of the official ballot must 
thus inevitably result in largely diminishing the general vote 
and this is one of its most serious evils. 

“Returns are coming in very slowly” was the report in the 
Tribune from all quarters on the morning after the elections. 
“The vote is very close and defective ballots may be thrown 
out sufficient to change the majority.” “Errors are being dis- 
covered in the returns.” “The returns are being tampered 
with.”” These were the burden of many despatches in succeed- 
ing days, and while we write (some two weeks later) bitter con- 
tests respecting the legality of admitted and rejected votes are 
proceeding before several Boards of Canvassers in New York 
and a similar one over the election of Mayor in Newark is being 
waged in the Courts of New Jersey. By the law in New 
York questions relating to the validity of ballots may be 
brought before the Superior Court on appeal from a Board of 
Canvassers, and the 77ibwne announces (Nov. 18,) with regard 
to one of these disputes “ the real battle will begin before the 
Courts to-morrow morning.” That a deadlock will occur in 
the Legislature, and disputes in both houses over elections of 
members, seems almost inevitable. It will at least be ex- 
tremely fortunate if the melancholy spectacle which has fol- 
lowed the official ballot in Connecticut is not repeated in New 
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York; the Legislature blocked, the whole State government 
paralyzed and the Courts kept busily employed in washing 
dirty political linen. Possibly in such case, so bewildered will 
the legislative teamsters on both sides become in their vain 
efforts to extricate the Commonwealth from its slough by some 
other mode than the honest performance of their own constitu. 
tional duty, that they will fall to imploring the Supreme Court 
of the State “as a great favor to both political parties” to trans- 
cend its jurisdiction, to hear and determine questions of legisla- 
tive function which it has no right to meddle with and to go 
through the solemn farce of rendering advice thereon which it 
has no power to enforce and no authoritative assurance that it 
will be followed or respected by anybody.* To such extremi- 
ties has the official ballot already brought us. Is there not 
reason to fear what complications and dangers the next Presi- 
dential election may bring in its train ¢ 
HENRY T. BLAKE. 


* Apart from all questions of jurisdiction, that our courts of law 
should be dragged as little as possible into purely political controversies 
needs no argument. As a mode of solving the Legislative deadlock in 
Connecticut over legal questions connected with the Gubernatorial 
election nothing could be more dignified and appropriate than the sub- 
mission of such questions to a competent and impartial tribunal. In 
such case however would it not be most suitable and satisfactory for 
the Legislature (following the precedent set by Congress in the Hayes- 
Tilden Presidential dispute) to create a special tribunal or commission 
for the purpose with power to hear and determine all the questions 
in issue and to render a decisive and binding judgment? The crea- 
tion of such a commission is fully within the powers of the Con- 
necticut Legislature, and with such men at command as Ex-Judges 
Park, Pardee, Granger, Hovey, and Loomis it would be possible to 
compose one which would command the absolute confidence and 
respect of all parties. 
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Articte IIL—SOME RECENT WRITINGS OF AN 
INDIAN RAJAH. 


The Proposed Poorhouse and Orphanage for the City of Hyderabad ; 
Harimaitism and How to Prevent it ; The Industries of Ancient India 
[in the Nineteenth Century for July, 1891]. By RaJAH MURLI MANOHAR, 
of Hyderabad. 


Tues three essays treat of entirely different subjects, but 
it seems fitting to review them in one Article, not only because 
they are the product of the same pen, but also because, taken 
together, they well illustrate the wide range of social problems 
which are forcing themselves upon the attention of educated 
and enlightened East Indians. 

The author is one of the first noblemen of the largest and 
most important of the native Indian States. He is a man who 
has his city palace and his country seats; who orders his own 
elephants to the door, when he wishes to take a ride or send 
his guests to see the town; and who entertains with princely 
hospitality strangers who may have the good fortune to be 
introduced to him. Yet with all his wealth and position he 
does not spend his time in that luxurious idleness which many 
people in this longitude associate with the life of an Indian 
rajah. Himself a master of the English language, he is giv- 
ing his sons the best education that India affords, and devotes 
his own time and his own scholarship to the advancement of 
his people. Though an orthodox Hindu in religion, he had 
the courage, when the Pundita Ramabai visited Hyderabad, to 
open his own durbar-hall to her, and to preside at a meeting 
which she addressed on behalf of a reform in the condition of 
child widows. These short articles thus derive from the re- 
markable personality of their author an importance quite out 
of proportion to their length. 


The first essay is on a topic of purely local interest. It is 
an appeal for the establishment of an orphanage and poor- 
house in the capital of the Nizam’s dominions. The kingdom 
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of Hyderabad covers, as is well known, the larger part of the 
great triangular plateau in the center of India, known as the 
Deccan. It has an area of 93,000 square miles and contains a 
population of about nine millions. It is not, however, under 
British rule. The British Government is represented only by 
a resident, whose duty it is to advise the Nizam when called 
upon, and though the power of the British empire is repre- 
sented by a considerable military force stationed at Secundera- 
bad to help the Nizam, should he need it, the English do not 
govern the country. The feudal system still prevails there. 
The great vassals of the Nizam have practically full control 
of the land which they hold by military tenure, and the 
Nizam himself, thongh he enjoys the protection of a body 
guard of Amazons, does not wield the powers of a strong, 
centralized government. Many of the administrative institu- 
tions, therefore, which we consider a matter of course in our 
part of the world, such as orphan asylums and work houses, 
have not yet taken root in Hyderabad. 

The author begins his essay by explaining that the govern- 
ment of every country must provide for the welfare of its 
citizens, and he argues: “As the government, in addition to 
its numerous other claims, has a paternal claim also on all its 
subjects, it must be held responsible for the ease and comfort 
of every one of its subjects ; inasmuch as it is evident that no 
father will be pleased to see some of his children rolling in 
wealth and ease, while others are sunk in destitution and 
misery.” He then explains the miserable condition of those 
who have lost their parents, shows how easily they become 
chronic beggars simply from lack of proper training, and 
argues that an orphanage would make these people self-sup- 
porting. The poorhouse, on the other hand, could be used for 
those who are perfectly unable to earn their livelihood, while 
for youthful beggars and unemployed men a separate depart- 
ment of arts and manufactures should be established. “ Imme- 
diately on the carrying out of these proposals,” he says, “ the 
profession of begging, which is morally and religiously ad- 
mitted to be unworthy, will entirely cease. By this means 
every person will find a respectable means of obtaining his 
daily bread.” He estimates that the sum of 15,000 rupees 
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would be needed for the construction of a building containing 
500 persons, and suggests that half of this sum be given by 
the government, and that half be raised by a lottery. The 
cost of supplying food would not exceed 3,000 rupees, and he 
proposes to draw this sum from several sources, namely, from 
an appropriation by the government, from a small income tax, 
from an assessment on the amount given for offerings to saints, 
and from public contributions. 


The second of the papers deals with what is probably the 
worst feature of social life in India, infant marriages. The 
word which serves as a title for the paper is derived from the 
name of a certain Hari Mohan Maiti, who not long ago caused 
the death of his child wife, but who was not punished, because 
the Indian penal code provides no penalty for such crimes as 
his, girls being permitted to marry in India at the age of ten. 
This case gave rise to a great deal of agitation in India, and has 
finally resulted in raising the so-called “age of consent” from 
ten to twelve years. The Rajah Murli Manohar, in his pam- 
phlet, sets himself squarely on the side of the reformers by 
urging that the government should raise the age of consent to 
fourteen years. His argument is mainly physiological, based 
upon the testimony of numerous physicians as to the bad 
effect of infant marriages on the physique of the Indian popu- 
lation. He considers, however, various other means which 
have been proposed for accomplishing the desired reform. 
Some have suggested the spread of education ; some advocate 
sending out missionaries; some wish to withhold university 
honors from married men ; some wish to inflict fines on mar- 
riages of boys and girls below a certain age ; and some think 
that the formation of social reform associations may accom- 
plish the desired end. But he maintains that, while all of 
these private measures may assist, nothing short of coercive 
legislation can be fully successful, and he thinks that the na- 
tive population, though they may oppose this in the beginning, 
will in the end yield. He says: “ The conservative population 
of India had no liking for sanitation or vaccination; they never 
liked to be taxed for education, for roads, ete., but the govern- 
ment, considering it the duty of every civilized administration, 
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have of their own accord initiated these beneficent measures ; 
the people have quietly submitted to these measures, as in the 
long run they have found out that these were necessary for 
their well-being.” 


The third essay treats of the historical development of 
Indian industries. In it the author marshals before us the 
descriptions of splendid arms, accoutrements, jewelry and iron 
utensils, and the allusions to the art of weaving, to horses 
with golden ornaments, golden crowns, golden _breast-plates, 
bracelets, anklets, etc., which are found in the Rig Veda, 
Then he gives quotations from Megasthenes, the Greek ambas- 
sador at the court of Chandragupta in the 4th century B. C., 
and from the early Chinese travelers such as Fa Hian, who 
came to India about 400 A. D., and Houen Tsang, all of whom 
allude to the wonderful products of Indian art. Finally he 
shows by reference to the still existing masterpieces of Indian 
architecture, to the great Temple of Madura with its nine 
gopuras and its Hall of the Thousand Columns, and to other 
marvelous products of a few centuries ago, what a high grade 
of perfection has been attained by Indian builders. But he 
says little of modern Indian art, which he evidently considers 
to be in a state of relative decadence, and the article ends with 
an appeal to raise it to its former grandeur. ‘ Now that the 
3ritish Government,” he says, “has firmly established its 
supremacy in this land of proverbial ‘wealth and importance,’ 
and a century of British rule has conferred security of property 
and person to the inhabitants of this vast empire, it is time 
enough that the people exerted themselves a little in this diree- 
tion. But every such attempt means an amount of capital 
which Indian capitalists are either unable or unwilling to bring 
into the field. The only alternative, therefore, is state aid. 
When the Indians are unable to help themselves, even in the 
matter of social reform, and hundreds of memorials are being 
addressed to Government to interfere in the matter, it is idle 
to expect them to inaugurate schemes which, unaided by the 
state, under existing circumstances in India must end in total 
failure.” 
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Though these papers are on entirely different subjects, it is 
interesting to see how the one thread of state help runs through 
them all; how hopeless the author seems to be of carrying 
out any reforms excepting by the aid of the Government. It 
is not only in this respect that the articles offer an instructive 
object lesson on the difference between Indian circumstances 
and our own. All three of them touch upon topics which are 
important to us,and which furnish the subject matter of re- 
formatory efforts in our country, but in all three cases India 
and America seem to approach the same question from opposite 
sides. If poor relief is in question, the Indian reformer urges 
the necessity of at least doing something to aid the unfortunate, 
while in our country the evil that we have to contend against 
is that of a lavish and wasteful expenditure of public money. 
In the matter of social reform, the Indian is trying to over- 
come the cruelly strict views of the marriage relation enjoined 
by the Brahmans, which not only force girls into matrimony 
before they have attained the age at which they are physically 
capable of assuming marital responsibilities, but even condemn 
them to a life-long widowhood, if they have the misfortune to 
lose by death the boy to whom they have been betrothed. In 
our country, on the other hand, the great evil is the ease with 
which divorces are granted and the looseness of the marriage 
tie. Finally, on the subject of industry, the great desideratum 
in India is, by technical schools and other means, to stir up 
the ambition of Indian mechanics and artists. We, too, have 
of late years been doing much towards the improvement of 
the mechanical arts. Manual training has already been intro- 
duced as a regular study into many of our public schools, and 
is engaging the attention of educational workers in all parts of 
the country. But the need of such training comes with us not 
from defective ambition. It is rather a result of excessive 
ambition, in consequence of which every boy who has any 
education aspires to positions which he is morally certain of 
never reaching, and thus neglects the mechanical arts in which 
he would be sure of obtaining a comfortable livelihood. Man- 
uai training is here the corrective of too literary an education, 
while in India it is desired as the first step in the direction 
of any education at all for the mass of the people. 
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Articte IV.—THE HIGHER EDUCATION AND PRAC- 
TICAL LIFE. 


Tat shrewd and witty Frenchman, Max O’Rell, in his 
John Bull and His Island, describes a dinner—at which he 
was himself a guest—given by a certain Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don to a hundred of the leading journalists, literary and pro- 
fessional men of the metropolis. At dessert the Lord Mayor, 
surrounded as he was by these learned gentlemen, took the 
opportunity to air his views concerning education. “ Well,” 
said he, “ you know I admire education very much, but I 
doubt whether it really does as much good as is supposed. In 
fact I’m inclined to believe that it does as much harm as good. 
According to my ideas, every boy of twelve should be taken 
from school and put in the way of earning his bread and 
cheese. It is quite enough for him to be able to read, write, 
and cipher, to know a little history and geography. More 
education than this can only do him harm by turning away 
his attention from the main object in life, i. e. to get on in the 
world. Look at my case”—and we can readily imagine the 
air of mingled superiority and contempt with which he uttered 
these words, as he surveyed the assembled company—“ look at 
my case. I left home at eleven years of age to learn a trade. 
I never had more than an elementary education ; and yet, you 
see, I am now Lord Mayor of London.” 

Our friend, the Lord Mayor, represents a very considerable 
class of so-called “self-made” men, who in certain narrow 
lines have won phenomenal success, notwithstanding very lim- 
ited advantages for education in their early life, and who on 
this account are inclined to place a very low estimate upon the 
value of education and especially of a college education. And 
the very success which these men have achieved despite their 
lack of the training of the schools, casts such a glamour over 
their opinions, as to deceive multitudes of people into the 
notion, that education beyond the mere fundamentals, the bare 
elements, is really of little help in getting on in the world and 
therefore is to be regarded as a pure waste of time. This idea 
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is much more widely prevalent than many are wont to imagine. 
Teachers who try to secure for their pupils a longer period or 
wider opportunities for study, constantly encounter it. Not 
only are parents to a very large extent imbued with it, but 
young people, becoming possessed with the idea, that the dis- 
cipline and knowledge which education bestows are of trifling 
importance in calculating the chances of success in life, lose 
interest in their studies and put into their work little or no 
energy or enthusiasm, without which education in any true 
sense is impossible; and at the earliest moment they eagerly 
turn their backs upon book and school and rush forth into the 
business of life with no adequate preparation for its higher 
enjoyments or for its duties and responsibilities. A few—a 
very few—by dint of native ability, in a measure overcome the 
disadvantages imposed by their lack of early training and 
achieve an acknowledged success, while very many, lured on 
by the ignis fatwus which the career of the self-made man has 
held out before them, make an absolute failure, or only barely 
escape such a fate. Hence it is, that so few—hardly more 
than from one-quarter to one-third of those who enter—remain 
to complete the grammar-school course, and few graduate from 
the high school; while a very small number, when we con- 
sider the great increase of wealth and population and the 
standard of education that ought to be insisted upon for 
entrance into the learned professions, go forward into the col- 
lege or the university. 

We would not detract one iota from the honor due to those 
men who have won conspicuous success upon a small capital of 
school learning. Some of them have frankly confessed that a 
larger success, one of finer and more enduring quality, would 
have been theirs, but for their lack of this one thing. Henry 
Clay, with all his magnificent powers, recognized the fact that 
Webster and Calhoun had something, which he himself did 
not possess, something without which he could never hope to 
equal them. 

The prevailing cant of and about “ self-made’ 
the way which we have described, worked no little mischief. 
If any one could justly apply that term to himself, it was Dr. 
Benjamin Franklin; and yet he was the last man to make any 
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such claim. He knew too well what a variety of elements, 
influences, and forces enter into the manufacture of the 60 
called self-made man, many, perhaps most, of which, are 
entirely beyond, or at least only in a limited degree within his 
own control. One day a “self-made” man boasted of it in 
the presence of Dr. Franklin. With his usual ready wit the 
“ Yes, self- 





philosopher, holding up an egg, dryly remarked 
made about as much as that egg is.” 

Now, if we analyze the rationale of the self-made man and 
see what elements or agencies have conspired to produce his 
success, we shall find that they may be resolved into three— 
first, his own native endowments which he possesses as the 
result of the occult laws of heredity and for the mere posses- 
sion of which he deserves neither credit nor discredit ; second, 
the opportunities for the exercise of his natural abilities, 
opportunities that have come in his way without effort on his 
part, or which he has discovered, not made (mind you), meagre, 
it may be, so far as mere schooling is concerned, but often, 
indeed generally, large and ample of their kind, so far as the 
environment of circumstances—the “university of life”—can 
furnish them. Here, too, the mere possession of opportunity 
brings no credit to a man, for, however it may appear from a 
superficial view, men do not often create opportunities for 
themselves. They already exist; men only discover, utilize, 
and develop them. Our Nevada and Colorado millionaires, 
who have won their riches from the bowels of the mountains, 
did not create the opportunities which have given them wealth. 
They discovered them and skilfully used them. So too the 
great lumber kings of the Northwest, who have enriched 
themselves, by denuding, often recklessly, her vast timber 
lands. In like manner Andrew Carnegie and Jay Gould, 
both men of very unusual native ability, did not create 
the opportunities which have borne them on to fortune. The 
former saw the opportunity afforded by the large demand for 
steel rails and by the high tariff upon the foreign article and 
skilfully took advantage of it. While the latter found his 
opportunity in manipulating vast railway enterprises and has 
used it, probably not always with entire regard for what is 
right and just, to make of himself a modern Croesus. No 
more did Abraham Lincoln create that supreme opportunity— 
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the opportunity of an age—which was to stamp his name upon 
his country’s history as its second Washington. That oppor- 
tunity was the result of mighty forces which had been slowly 
accumulating strength for a century before. That opportunity 
came to him, because in temperament, character, and native 
intellectual force he was preéminently qualified to use it; and 
had it not come to him, in all human probability Mr. Lincoln 
would have been only one among thousands of eminent men 
of his time, instead of towering above his contemporaries, like 
Mont Blane among his fellow peaks. Opportunity, after all, 
plays a most important, indeed an essential, part in the manu- 
facture of the self-made man. The old proverb—* Haber est 
quisque fortunae suae”—with which our youthful wits were 
required to wrestle as a school composition subject, is true in a 
most significant and vital sense, but with very decided limita- 
tions, imposed by native ability and opportunity. The third 
factor in the manufacture of the self-made man and the one 
for which he is entitled to due credit is the use that he makes 
of the capacities which God and nature have given him, and 
of the opportunities that have come in his way, or that he has 
discovered for himself by the exercise of his native keenness of 
discernment. In the last analysis, then, your “self-made ” 
man is really self-made only so far as he uses the powers and 
opportunities he has received. Hence we may aftirm, that any 
man is self-made, who makes the most of himself and of the 
world about him. The self-made man does not manufacture 
himself out of nothing, as so much of current talk would lead 
one to suppose. He must have materials furnished to his 
hand, ability, that nature gives him, opportunity, that the 
world in which he lives bestows. The university and the 
college cannot make a man, and because they cannot, the un- 
thinking imagine that they are a failure. Their office, rather, 
and their glory is, to help the student to make himself, and 
just so far as he uses the advantages that they furnish, he is a 
self-made man. The man who never saw the inside of a col- 
lege has no monopoly, then, of self-manufacture. The college 
graduate may equally style himself self-made, provided he has 
made the most out of his own powers by using to the full the 
opportunities which the university or the college supplies. 
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The last thirty years have witnessed a marked change in the 
attitude of the general public towards the higher education, 
During this period our universities and colleges have made an 
immense advance—so immense that graduates of thirty years 
ago hardly recognize the institutions from which they went 
forth. They have greatly extended the range of studies pur- 
sued and have vastly enlarged in every department the facili- 
ties for the best instruction ; and they have fairly revolution- 
ized the methods of teaching, making them broader, more 
elastic, more inspiring. And yet, for all that, the number 
attending our institutions of higher learning has hardly kept 
pace with the marvellous growth of the country in wealth and 
population.* We must not allow ourselves to be deceived by 


* According to the Census of 1850 there were 234 colleges, with 27,150 
students, or one to every 720 of the white population. DeBow’s Review 
for 1857 (quoted in the Reports of the Commissioner of Education for 
1885-6 and 1887-8) gives substantially the same result, 1 to every 733 in 
29 States. It is probable, however, that college preparatory students 
were included. Reckoning these at one-third of the total—a fair esti- 
mate—the number of college students proper was in 1850 in the propor- 
tion of one to every 1,075 of the white population. The Census of 
1860 enumerates 467 institutions with 56,120 students in attendance. It 
is altogether unlikely that the number of colleges and of students had 
actually doubled in ten years. A comparison with the statistics of 1870 
and subsequent years shows that in 1860 there could not have been 
much above 300 chartered colleges, authorized to confer degrees and 
with students of college grade in actual attendance. In that year there 
were probably less than 40,000 students, including preparatory ; and 
reckoning the latter as at least a third of the whole, the proportion of 
college students proper to the white population is substantially the 
same as before. In 1870 the Census reported 379 institutions, with 
54,410 students, 88 schools and 1,710 students less than the Census of 
1860. After all reasonable deductions are made it appears that there 
were in 1870 somewhat less than 30,000 students of full college grade, 
or about 1 in every 1200 of the white population. The comparative 
tables of college attendance for the years 1875-6 and 1885-6, contained 
in the Commissioner’s Report for the latter year, are pertinent to our 
inquiry. In the former year the number of college students in 309 
institutions reporting was in the proportion of 1 to every 1713 of the 
entire population, or about 1500 of the white population ; of both col- 
lege and scientific students, 371 institutions reporting, the proportion 
was one to every 1395 of the entire population, or 1220 of the white 
population. Ten years later, 300 colleges reporting, there was one col- 
lege student to every 1690 of the whole population, or 1450 of the white 
population ; of both college and scientific, 371 institutions reporting, 
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the large increase, that has come to the few great centers of 
higher learning, like Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Ann Arbor, 
and some others. While these have more than doubled in 
number of students within quite a recent period, most of our 
institutions have had but a moderate growth, when compared 
with the expansion of wealth and population,—especially the 
former,—that has been going on about them. The masses of 
the people have been slowly growing away from the college. 
They have come to look upon a college education as not only 
not fitting a person to “get on in the world,” but in fact as 
positively disqualifying him for making a success of life. Our 
modern Philistines regard college-bred men as visionary, mere 
theorists and doctrinaires, out of place, when they enter the 
field of politics or economics, without aptitude for business, in 
fact as unfitted by their education for practical life in general. 
it is urged that they have so long been secluded in the cloisters 
of learning, occupied with subjects which have no living rela- 
tion with the actual and real, that they have lost touch with 
the world and find it very difficult, not to say impossible, to 
put themselves in articulation with it. We are told that our 
civilization is mainly industrial, and the demand is therefore 
there was one to every 1,368 of the whole population, or about 1,180 of 
the white population. The Bureau of Education is not responsible for 
the figures based upon the white population. In comparing the later 
figures with those of 1850 and 1860, it should be observed, that the 
number of distinctively scientific students in those years was too smali 
to be a significant factor in the calculation. All such statistics are 
necessarily more or less incomplete and their value for close comparison 
is somewhat impaired by the fact, that no two censuses are identical in 
methods of preparation. But they warrant the conclusion, that the 
period since the war has witnessed a considerable falling off in the 
number of those seeking a college education, relatively to the popula- 
tion. They indicate, however, a slight present advance, perhaps more 
apparent than real, as compared with fifteen years ago. According to 
the statistics of the Bureau of Education, comparing the years 1885-6 
and 1875-6, the North Atlantic and North Central States show a decided 
increase. In the South Atlantic and South Central States, there is a 
considerable diminution, which is still more marked in the Western 
States. The increase in the number of college students as compared 
with that of our national wealth may be indicated, of course very 
roughly, as follows: In 1850 there was one student to every $400,000 of 
valuation; in 1860, one to every $650,000; in 1880, one to every 
$1,100,000 ; in 1890, one to every $1,350,000. 
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made, that our institutions of higher learning shape their policy 
accordingly and place the main emphasis, not upon training the 
mind and enlarging the higher intelligence on those lines 
which dignify and ennoble humanity and human life, but 
upon such an education as shall be of immediate and direct 
use in some money-making occupation. Possessed with the 
idea that there is little of professional value in the higher 
education, the great majority enter the so-called learned pro- 
fessions by a short cut, direct from the common school or the 
high school, without passing through the doors of the college,* 
until it has become almost a caricature to describe the profes- 
sions, or at least the mass of those in them, as learned. 

This disposition to depreciate and undervalue a college edu- 
cation is easily accounted for. It has its genesis in an essen- 
tially narrow conception of the true nature and aims of life and 
hence of education itself; in the hurry and restlessness so 
characteristic of our country, and especially in that intensely 
mercenary spirit, which applies the money test to everything 
and determines the value of everything by the degree in which 
it possesses the touch of Midas, the ability to turn all things 
into gold. ‘This one thing I think and dream and plan about ; 
this one thing I do—make money ”—that is an epitome of the 
lives of multitudes, until our nation has become the richest in 
the world, with the largest individual fortunes and the great 
est number of them, two hundred and fifty thousand persons, 
as Mr. Thomas G. Shearman has quite clearly proved, practi- 
cally owning these United States. The masses virtually “ ideal- 
ize” the millionaire and the nation has become thoroughly 
steeped in this practical materialism, which regards money as 

* According to the Report of the Commissioner of Education, there 
were, in 1888, 6,512 students in Theology. Of these, 1,486, or 23 per 
cent. had taken a preliminary degree in Letters or Science. Of 3,667 
Law students, 662, or 18 per cent. had taken the preliminary degree. 
In Medicine there were 18,513 students. Of these, 1,983, or less than 
10 per cent. were graduates in Letters or Science. Thus it appears that 
of a total of 28,692 professional students, only about 17 per cent. or 
after due allowance is made for possible incompleteness in the statistics, 
20 per cent. have graduated in Letters or Science, before entering upon 
a course of special or technical education. The showing for New Eng- 
land is much betier, the proportion rising to 50 per cent., i. e. 65 per 
cent. in Theology, 55 in Law, and 30 in Medicine. 
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the measure of success and places upon every man the broker’s 
valuation—“ tant quantum habeas sis,” as Horace says. In 
building and maintaining churches and colleges, with too many 
people the question is not, what good can be accomplished 
thereby in raising the moral and intellectual tone of the com- 
munity, in helping men to live purer, nobler, more useful lives, 
but “ how much money is there in it, what grist will it bring to 
my mill?” In such an atmosphere it is not surprising, that 
liberal education is neglected, because the four years spent in 
acquiring it are regarded as just so much time subtracted from 
money-getting and because education cannot be capitalized in 
so many dollars and cents. 

Those who maintain, that a college education disqualifies, or 
at all events, does not in any appreciable degree fit men for 
practical life, are fond of assuming that it is only the various 
forms of mercantile life, manufacturing and industrial pursuits 
in general, that can properly be included in practical life, and 
that any person outside of these is presumptively not a practi- 
calman. But is not this essentially a very narrow view, quite 
worthy of that utilitarian spirit, which sees little or no use in 
anything that does not bear directly upon making money ¢ 
Does the mere fact that a man sells tape or sugar over a coun- 
ter, manages a railroad or carries on a bank, manufactures 
steel rails or grindstones, runs a sheep ranch or deals in real- 
estate, works a mine or hammers an anvil constitute him a 
practical man to the exclusion of the minister, the lawyer, the 
doctor, the teacher, the philanthropist, the man of science or 
of letters? The truth is, no one occupation or class of oceupa- 
tions can properly claim to constitute practical life either wholly 
or chiefly. Indeed, in business life you will find quite as many 
men wanting in practicality, as in other employments. Else 
why is it, that the yearly average of actual reported failures in 
business in the United States is about twelve thousand? Why 
is it, that of all who go into business on their own account, the 
country over, ninety per cent., according to competent authori- 
ties, do not make a success of it, while some put the proportion 
as high as ninety-five percent. ? Not that all these actually go 
into insolvency, but they simply fail to succeed. Making due 
allowance for all those causes of failure that are beyond the 
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control of the individual, these facts are a sufficient commen- 
tary upon the supercilious claim of so many business men, that 
business life has substantially a monopoly of practical life and 
of practical qualities. The fact is, all the activities of life 
which bring men into relations of service or of influence with 
one another make up practical life. Indeed, practical life is 
as wide as humanity and includes all those pursuits which bear 
upon the moral and intellectual, as well as upon the physical 
and material interests, of mankind. 

The practical quality is not primarily a matter of education. 
If it does not already exist potentially in the very nature and 
being, no amount of business experience or of education can 
create it. If it is already a part of the warp and woof of a 
man’s nature, experience and education will develop, strengthen 
and enlarge it. The opposite quality is likewise ingrained in 
the very nature and character of an unpractical man, and no 
amount of experience or of education is going to remove it 
entirely. They may measurably modify it and shade it down 
and eut off its too obtrusive corners, but it is still there and 
they cannot thoroughly eradicate it, no more than the leopard 
can change his spots. In Bronson Alcott, the Concord philos- 
opher—not a college graduate, by the way, but in his early 
years a traveling peddler in Virginia—we have a striking type 
of the unpractical man, in whom the unpractical element is 
bred in the bone. An able writer in the Worth American 
Review once described him as “in some respects at the level of 
Plato; yet in others hardly less thana crank; singularly gifted 
in speculative insight, in ethical refinement, and in flawless 
integrity, but as empty of practical sense, as destitute of prac- 
tical energy, and as wild in fantastic whims and worthless in 
every-day affairs as any mere tramp on the high road of modern 
culture.” Contrast with him that other sage of Concord, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, a college graduate, by the way, who 
with all his lofty soarings in the pure empyrean of ethics and 
philosophy, never lost his foot-hold upon the earth and retained 
to the last his sagacity in the practical relations of life. And 
still further heighten the contrast by looking for a moment at 
that more than “typical American,” the very impersonation of 
practical qualities, the distinguished President of the New 
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York Central Railroad, whose history shows what a college 
education will do for one who by nature has a large stock of 
practical power, upon which it can work its pleasure,—a man 
whose career, so graphically described a while ago in Harper's 
Weekly, it is no exaggeration to say, has had few parallels for 
versatility in the past or present of America or, perhaps, of 
any country. As described by that journal, he unites in him- 
self ‘the many-sided lawyer, the politician, Assemblyman, 
Secretary of State, and prominent candidate, a while ago, for 
the Presidential nomination of his party, the orator of import- 
ant public occasions, the wit and after-dinner speaker, the rail- 
road king, the churchman, clubman, and scholar; he is rich in 
his own right and trustee of millions in the right of others; no 
consulting attorney attends to anything like the business that 
passes through his hands; and he has the care of more millions 
than any other American, as trustee and lawyer in charge of 
great estates.’ One is almost dazed by the multiplicity and 
variety of the rdles in which he figures, filling them all with 
conspicuous ease, success and distinction. Perhaps he might 
have been equally successful in some of them without a college 
education. But who can deny that his college education has 
been the most important factor, outside of his own native 
ability, in making him what he is in the totality of his life, 
giving his activities a wider range and a larger grasp and 
enabling him at any given moment to focus all his powers, 
“his knowledge, his wits, his memory upon one matter after 
another, each separately and in its own order?” 

Not all men are practical, but practical life includes all men, 
who, whatever their profession or occupation apply practical 
principles and methods to its execution. They may not now 
be acquainted with the technical methods of any other; but 
the same power of adaptation that has given them success in 
their own chosen profession or business, would have proved 
equally available for success, had inclination or circumstances 
turned their steps into some other path of life. Because, for- 
sooth, a business man, under the conditions of his pursuit, 
would make a mess of it, should he undertake to fill a pulpit 
or draw a lawyer’s brief or write a prescription or occupy a 
professor’s chair, it by no means follows, that he is not a prac- 
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tical man. It is sufficient to say, that these things are not in 
his line. So with the professional man; it is absurd to insist 
that he is impractical, because, forsooth, he is not acquainted 
with the details of the management of a bank or a railroad or of 
a mercantile house. In trying then, to measure the practical 
value of a college education, we must consider its bearing not 
merely upon business pursuits, but upon the whole range of 
human activity and human life. The minister in his pulpit 
and among his people, dealing with the supreme interests of 
humanity both here and hereafter; the lawyer in his office and 
in the court-room, charged with the administration of justice; 
the physician in the family, often holding life and death in the 
balance of his judgment ; the teacher in the school-room, mould- 
ing those unfashioned powers, that are to make or mar a life; 
the man of letters in the seclusion of his study—a Thoreau, 
even, communing with nature in his sequestered hermitage 
beside Walden pond—through his pen working upon the world 
of thought and holding up nobler ideals to preserve men from 
utter absorption in material things; the journalist in his sane- 
tum, shaping public opinion and public character; the scien- 
tific man in his laboratory, absorbed in the problems of abstract 
science, or working them out in their applications; the philan- 
thropist, studying those intricate questions which concern the 
moral and social well-being of the masses and the classes; the 
reformer, pleading and striving for better laws and purer 
methods in politics; the statesman, responsible for government 
policy and often called to guide the ship of state through the 
troubled waters of some grave public crisis—all of these offices 
furnish abundant opportunity for, and imperatively demand, 
the largest practical wisdom, as well as the widest range of 
knowledge. To him who takes something more than the nar- 
rowest view of life, they must appear intensely practical, 
indeed, in the last analysis, the most practical of all, because 
they touch the deepest and most far-reaching relations of life. 
With all its short-comings and imperfections, the education of 
the university and the college has proved itself to be, on the 
whole, the most effective preparation for them, that man has 
devised. It is, happily, not the only road to success in these 
various lines of activity. Many have succeeded in them, and 
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doubtless many will, without this aid; but for most persons, 
other things being equal, the yea= spent in obtaining a college 
education will in the long run count for more than the same 
years employed in learning the technical methods of some 
special business. They will give a man a more generous outfit 
for his work in life, so that that work will have a wider range, 
a deeper significance and a more far-reaching influence. 

We must judge of the work which our colleges have done 
and are doing, by the objects which they have in view—are 
these of adequate value in themselves and worth the money 
investment and the time and effort of the student ?—and also 
by their success in accomplishing these objects—do they meas- 
urably achieve the ends at which they aim? These ends are 
based upon the study of man, not from any single point of 
view, but in his entirety, including both his own powers as a 
human being and his manifold relations to the world in which 
he lives. From this study the consensus of the past has united 
upon two comprehensive objects, running into and complemen- 
tary to each other, of a college education—first, training, train- 
ing of both the intellectual and moral powers, for these cannot 
wisely be disassociated ; and secondly, cultivating and broaden- 
ing the intelligence, by introducing the student to a wide range 
of knowledge in language and literature, in science of all kinds, 
in history and economics, in mathematics and esthetics. These 
two objects carried out to their logical results culminate in that 
“perfection of the intellect,” which the late Cardinal Newman 
so eloquently describes in one of his discourses upon “ The 
Idea of a University ’’—“ That perfection of the intellect,” says 
Dr. Newman, “which is the result of education and is beau 
idéal, to be imparted to individuals in their respective meas- 
ures, is the clear, calm, accurate vision and comprehension of 
all things, as far as the finite mind can embrace them, each in 
its place and with its own characteristics upon it. It is almost 
prophetic from its knowledge of history; it is almost heart- 
searching from its knowledge of human nature; it has almost 
supernatural charity from its freedom from littleness and pre- 
judice ; it has almost the repose of faith, because nothing can 
startle it; it has almost the beauty and harmony of heavenly 
contemplation, so intimate is it with the eternal order of things 





and the music of the spheres.” 
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A college training aims to develop a man’s self-making 
power, that he may fashion himself and his life according to 
no narrow pattern, and to impart to him the faculty, as some 
one has well phrased it, of “ individual initiative,” which, other 
things being equal, is the key to success. Not every man has 
this power developed within him by a liberal education, because, 
it may be, it does not exist in him even in a latent, rudimentary 
form; aud a college education cannot manufacture it to order 
or make bricks without straw. This self-making power in- 
cludes the mastery of one’s self, of one’s own faculties, the 
ability to eontrol and direct them with a sustained and intelli- 
gent energy to whatever work inclination or the circumstances 
and demands of life may summon a man. It is this training— 
vigorous, persistent, unfaltering, permeating the whole social 
fabric, laying its firm grasp upon the civil service, the army, 
and upon professional life, literature and science—that has 
given to the German people their acknowledged supremacy in 
so many lines of activity; and if America is not in the fore- 
front, it is because Americans prefer to rely upon their native 
“‘smartness”’ and upon the adventitious aids to success which a 
new and rapidly growing country supplies, rather than submit 
to that rigid prolonged discipline, which in the long run is the 
only sure road to the highest achievements. That wise educa- 
tor, as well as statesman, President Garfield, once said—and 
he was himself a practical illustration of the statement—“ There 
is no way in which you can get so much out of a man, as by 
training, not in pieces, but the whole of him; and the trained 
men, other things being equal, are to be the masters of the 





world.” 

It is just this all-around training, not in pieces, but of the 
whole man, that the university and the college aim to accom- 
plish. To this end they are making more and more of the 
study of the great literatures of the world, modern as well as 
ancient, which are not only the expression of the best life of 
the race, but also furnish the most generous inspiration to that 
which is noblest and best in life. And has not Lowell said— 
than whom no one has a better title to say it—“It is only 
through literature, that we become complete men, for there, 
and there only, can we learn what man is and what man may 
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be. For it is nothing else than the autobiography of man- 
kind.” Ennius was right, when he claimed to have three souls, 
because he understood three languages. While the modern 
languages and literatures justly receive increasing attention, no 
system of education, that calls itself liberal, unless it is willing 
to be regarded as scientifically insufficient, will omit to give an 
important place to the Greek and Latin classics, which, espe- 
cially the former, have proved not merely their own inherent 
vitality, but their power to communicate life. The study of 
history is conducted in a thoroughly rational and scientific 
spirit, not as a mass of unrelated events, but as illustrating the 
development of the race and full, therefore, of practical instrac- 
tion alike for citizen and statesman. The sciences of nature 
and society, of matter, mind and morals, are presented in both 
their abstract and concrete relations, especially the former, 
because the abstract must always be the basis of any solid, per- 
manent advance in the sciences ; and hence it is, that the men 
in our universities and colleges who devote their lives to the 
pursuit of abstract science, are rendering to the world a very 
practical, though inappreciated, service, while at the same time 
they train their pupils in the methods of scientifie inquiry, 
which are capable of the most varied application in practical 
life. The demonstrations of the higher mathematics may be 
forgotten in the lapse of years, but their influence upon the 
logical faculty remains a permanent possession of the mind, 
proving its value in a thousand unsuspected ways. No one 
who ever heard Mr. Lincoln will soon forget the marvellous 
lucidity and logical force of his speeches. From the begin- 
ning to the end there was the steady tramp of logic, moving 
with a calm, but irresistible energy towards a definite purpose. 
The next morning after one of his speeches in the political 
campaign of 1859 in a Connecticut town, a gentlemen meeting 
him upon the railway train ventured to express his admiration 
of the logical clearness of the speech of the previous evening 
and asked Mr. Lincoln how he had acquired this power. 
“Well,” said Mr. L., “while I was studying to be a lawyer, I 
found that I had no comprehension of what it is to absolutely 
prove a thing. Conscious that this difficulty must be removed, 
if I would succeed in my chosen profession, I dropped my law 
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books and went home in some discouragement. But taking up 
Euclid, J proceeded to master it. Then I thoroughly under. 
stood what it is to demonstrate a proposition and to do it 
clearly and logically. I went back to my law studies and found 
my difficulty had disappeared.” He had obtained one of the 
most valuable benefits of a truly liberal education. 

Nor is the education of the college that of books and clags- 
room only. The intercourse of the students among themselves, 
especially in our larger institutions, where all grades and varie- 
ties of talent and character and all sections of the country are 
represented, is of very great practical value in broadening the 
mind, sharpening the faculties, imparting a knowledge of men, 
helping one to estimate himself more accurately and arousing 
worthy ambitions. All this, though not precisely of the same 
nature, may fairly be regarded as at least fully equivalent to 
the education which the youth in the store or counting room 
or factory obtains from his daily intercourse with the men about 
him. Indeed, may it not be regarded as, on the whole, 
superior? Nor is it true, whatever may have once been the 
case in other times and lands, that the college student among 
us lives, as it were, a cloistered life, or that there is a wide gulf 
separating him in thought and feeling from the outside world. 
He is not, to be sure, in the midst of the bustle and turmoil of 
active life; but as the intelligent spectator of a battle compre- 
hends from his outlook the movements and varying vicissitudes 
of the conflict far more clearly than the soldier in the midst of 
the fray, so the student has a better understanding of what is 
going on in the world, than the great mass of those who are 
occupied with its separate activities. It is impossible for him 
to study history and political and social science according to 
any rational method, without having his interest aroused and 
quickened in the questions which are agitating the outside 
world. He reads the current discussions about them and 
debates them with his companions and in his societies. The 
tendencies among which his mind is being fashioned, are 
towards independence of judgment. Perhaps he takes the 
stump in some political campaign. The truth is, the student 
world is highly sensitive to the pulsations of the life of the 
world without. The Declaration of Independence is pro- 
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claimed in Seventy-six, and the student ranks grow thin, 
because of the numbers that have rallied to its support. Fort 
Sumter falls, and our institutions of learning are thrilled with 
the same patriotic indignation, that glows in the hearts of the 
masses Of the people. There is an immediate response. Some 
go to the field, while those that remain organize into companies 
for drill, in anticipation of what the future exigencies of the 
struggle may demand of them. Thus it is, that side by side 
with the education by books and lecture and recitation and 
infiltrating it all, there is also going on in our universities and 
colleges that education which comes from a real, vital contact 
of mind and heart with the world around. 

Character was never of more, perhaps never of such para- 
mount importance in practical life as now. Cultivation of the 
intellect is not enough. The “moral balance of education” 
must be maintained, else in the prevailing absorption in mate- 
rial growth and the accumulation of wealth, there will be a 
corresponding loss of moral growth and culture. When in 
this country a few years since, Herbert Spencer was asked, 
whether the general diffusion of knowledge would not fit men 
for free institutions. ‘ No,” he replied, “it is essentially a 
question of character, only in a secondary degree a question of 
knowledge. The idea that mere education is a panacea for 
political evils is a universal delusion.” It has from the first 
been the glory of our institutions of higher learning, that they 
have clearly recognized the supreme value of character. Both 
directly and indirectly, by the sanctions of religious truth and 
through the studies pursued, through the personal influence 
and especially through the eloquence of. the personal character 
of those connected with them—of such men, for example, as 
Dr. Andrew P. Peabody, of Harvard, Dr. Nott, of Union, 
President Wayland and Professors Dimon and Lincoln, of 
Brown, Dr. Dwight and Benjamin Silliman, Chauncey A. 
Goodrich, and President Woolsey, of Yale, and President 
Mark Hopkins, of Williams, Anderson, of Rochester, and Fair- 
child, of Oberlin, and Edwards, Witherspoon, and McCosh, 
of Princeton—they have been mighty moral forces, making 
for righteousness, as well as for intellectual power. They 
have held up persistently. such pure and lofty ideals of liv- 
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ing, that multitudes of young men have been deeply stirred 
with the higher impulses of human nature. They have 
wrought into the very fibre of many lives the love of truth, 
the relentless sense of duty and unselfish devotion to useful 
living. They have taught many-a-one to “ know not for know- 
ing’s sake, but to become a star to men forever,” t)iat in the 
words of Sir Philip Sydney, “the ending end of all knowledge 
is virtuous action.” They have made what Emerson, I think 
it is, calls “ hypeethral” men, men who like the Greek temples 
of old, or the Pantheon at Rome, “ with its great eye gazing 
heavenward,” as Hawthorne describes it, have their minds, as 
it were, ever open at the top, so that they can look out into the 
pure ether above and receive therefrom the golden sunshine of 
high desire, and noble discontent and consecrated ambition to 
illumine and inspire their lives. They have animated many a 
life with that spirit which was so finely expressed in the motto 
of one of Cromwell’s regiments—“ Let us not, for the sake of 
living, lose what men should live for,” and with that other 
sentiment, of the old Persian seer—‘ Let us be of those who 
help the life of the future.” In these times, when the tendency 
is very strong to relax restraint, remand the student to his own 
control and make “ morals,” like everything else, an “elective,” 
it is all the more necessary that our universities and colleges 
should emphasize the importance of character and make the 
most of every possible means to develop and strengthen it. It 
is confessedly their duty to cultivate the intellect. But it 
should not be forgotten that they have at least an equal re- 
sponsibility for the cultivation of the character, for that is 
human destiny—700s avOpar@ Saiuwv, as Heracleitus says— 
and usefulness depends far more upon character, than upon 
mere intellect. 

In a former Article* we have briefly sketched the place 
which college-bred men have taken in political life. It would 
be equally easy to show that in literature and science they have 
held the foremost rank. It is only within the last twenty-five 
years, that any considerable number of college graduates have 
entered upon a business career. While it is conceded, that it 


* «*College-bred Men in Political Life,” New Englander and Yale 
Review for April, 1891. 
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generally takes them several years—some have placed it at 
two—to become fully adjusted to its conditions, yet the testi- 
mony of college-bred men is singularly unanimous, that in the 
long run they have found their college training not only no 
disadvantage, but a positive help; and at the same time they 
have been much more than mere business men, and life for 
them has been fruitful in richer enjoyments and wider useful- 
ness. In the changed conditions of modern business life 
education and mental training count for more than formerly as 
factors of success, and it is inevitable that in the future they 
should prove still more necessary. 

And what is more practical than the objects which intelli- 
gent philanthropy and social reform have in view? If any 
one thing, more than another, is characteristic of our time, it 
is the growth of an active, sympathetic interest in the welfare 
of those who by birth or environment or the lack of proper 
education or training, or by misfortune or crime, have been 
handicapped in the race of life. It has come to be recognized 
more and more, that all men are brothers one of another, and 
that the well-being of the whole body politic is dependent 
upon the well-being of every member ; and in a thousand ways 
men have been planning and laboring, that poverty may be 
ameliorated or removed by removing its causes, that the rights 
of every class may be duly respected and every man have a fair 
chance in life, that the criminal, while being punished, may be 
reformed and made a useful member of society, that those 
who have been weighted with the burden of two centuries of 
slavery may be educated mentally and morally to be good citi- 
zens, and that the aboriginal tenants of our soil may become 
accommodated to and made 4 part of the civilization which 
surrounds them. Here likewise college-bred men have ren- 
dered lasting service in working out not only the details of 
practical philanthropy, but especially its principles and methods. 
Both directly and indirectly a college education develops the 
altruistic spirit, which, adopting as its own the sentiment of 
Terence, regards nothing human as foreign to itself ; it deepens 
and sharpens the student’s sense of right and justice; it sets 
constantly before him the noblest ideals of personal and social 
life and prevents them from being wholly overborne by the 
VOL, XIX. 36 
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real and the actual; it enlarges his perspective, the horizon of 
his interests outside of himself; and from many of his studies 
he receives that impulse, which, as the years go by, will bear 
him onward into ever-widening avenues of service to the indi- 
vidual and to the community. Hence it ts natural and to be 
expected that in the larger movements of philanthropy and 
social reform the graduates of our universities and colleges 
should take a leading part. Call them idealists and doctri- 
naires, if you will, but doctrinaires and idealists, even, perform 
a very important service in emphasizing the principles and 
elevating the standard of reform. Is it the Indian Conference 
which has met annually for. the past nine years at Lake 
Mohonk ?—a gathering, that has had a most important influ- 
ence in fixing public attention upon the Indian question and 
giving public opinion intelligent direction and in securing 
suitable legislation from Congress. Run your eye over the 
names of its members, and you will find the great majority, 
and the most influential, men of college training, worthily 
following in the footsteps of John Eliot, the early apostle to 
the Indians of New England and a graduate of the English 
Cambridge. Or is it the Conference for the consideration of 
the present condition of the negroes of the South, and of 
measures for improving it? Here, too, the college graduate is 
foremost. Many of them, like General Armstrong of Hamp- 
ton, Va., have devoted their lives to the intellectual, moral, 
and industrial elevation of those who were once in slavery, 
that the freed-man may become indeed a free man. They 
will also be found at the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction and at the meetings of the National Prison 
Association, an organization due to the labors of a college 
graduate, the late Rey. E. C. Wines, and at the head of which 
is Ex-President Hayes, a graduate of Kenyon College. It was 
Thomas H. Gallaudet, a graduate of Yale, who was the first in 
this country to undertake in a scientific way the instruction of 
the Deaf and Dumb and had charge of the first institution 
established for their benefit. He introduced what is called the 
American system, an improvement upon the French; and it 
remains in use to this day, a monument to his intelligent devo- 
tion. Dr. Harvey P. Peet, Collins Stone, and many other 
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college graduates have followed him with almost equal emi- 
nence in the same field; while the name of Dr. 8. G. Howe, a 
graduate of Brown University, is nobly associated with the 
education of the blind. One of the greatest marvels of wise, 
practical philanthropy in our day has been the Children’s Aid 
Society of New York. Under its auspices nearly seventy-five 
thousand children have been removed from the slums of the 
great city and placed in the shelter of country homes, to be 
brought up to lives of usefulness; two hundred thousand boys 
have been accommodated by a carefully administered lodging 
house system, and industrial schools have given to hundreds of 
thousands of poor children the opportunity for training in 
hand and machine work and have taught them to be clean, 
orderly, industrious, and honest. The founder of this Society 
and its Secretary and animating spirit for more than thirty-five 
years until his death a little more than a year ago, was a grad- 
uate of Yale, Charles Loring Brace, a man of striking per- 
sonal attractions, of a highly cultured mind and of no ordinary 
literary ability. At Mount Auburn beneath a marble monnu- 
ment, erected by penny contributions from the poor of Boston, 
lie the remains of Dr. Joseph Tuckerman, a Harvard graduate, 
who was one of the first to make a scientific study of pauperism 
and of the true principles and methods which should obtain in 
the administration of public charity. An English writer has 
called him “the American Howard,” and Justice Story de- 
clared that his work “entitles him to take a prominent rank 
among the benefactors of mankind.” Both the Eastern and 
Western branches of the Sanitary Commission, which during 
the war rendered such invaluable service in supplementing 
government care for our sick and wounded soldiers, were pre- 
sided over by college-bred men, Doctors Bellows and Eliot, also 
graduates of Harvard; and very many other graduates of our 
colleges were leaders with them in this beneficent ministry. 
The University Settlement Society and the Woman’s College 
Settlement Society, both of New York, illustrate still further 
the same spirit of intelligent practical philanthropy, which 
may rightfully be regarded as a legitimate fruit of college and 
university education. These Societies are establishing neigh- 
borhood guilds, as centres of refining and elevating influence, 
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in the very midst of the most neglected classes, oases, as it 
were, whose pure streams of light and love shall gradually 
reclaim the moral desert about them. At the same time they 
will be “social experiment stations,” like Oxford and Toynbee 
Halls in London, where college men and women may study in 
the most practical way possible the awful problems which the 
poverty, and crime, and social misery of our great modern 
cities furnish for the philanthropist to solve. 

The political and social problems which in such numbers 
and with such insistency modern life is crowding upon us, are, 
indeed, intensely practical; but they are no less problems of 
thought and must look primarily for their solution to minds 
trained to observe widely, to think broadly and to reason pro- 
foundly, free from dogmatism, but able to evolve principles 
out of the confused medley of social phenomena and with 
lofty ideals uf personal and social life incarnated within them. 
These qualities joined to sound practical sense, will prove most 
effective. And where is the world to look for such minds, if 
not to the university and the college? They must honor the 
draft which the world makes upon them. Already they have 
furnished not a few thinkers and writers—such men, for ex- 
ample, as Carroll D. Wright, David A. Wells, President 
Woolsey, Richard T. Ely, William G. Sumner, Albert Shaw, 
and Andrew D. White—whose contributions to political and 
social science have obtained for them a recognized standing 
among investigators in this field. And it is gratifying to see 
that they are coming more and more to appreciate the grand 
opportunity that lies before them, and with the necessary 
means placed at their disposal, there can be no doubt that they 
will fully meet the demands which society has a right to make 
upon them. They are looking upward for power and inspira- 
tion to the heights of wisdom and knowledge, not down, where 
fogs and miasms submerge and stifle; they are looking forward 
to the ideal man and the ideal society, which will be realized 
in the coming of the kingdom of God upon the earth, not 
back to the dead past, save as the past supplies instruction for 
the present and the future; they are looking out upon the 
world about them, studying its deepest needs and holding up 
before men the larger meaning of life, not in, absorbed in sel- 
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fish contemplation; and they are lending a hand to help the 
individual and society, as a whole, to a development worthy of 
our humanity. 

The mature judgment of such an intelligent, dispassionate, 
capable, and thorough student of American institutions and 
American life as Professor James Bryce, the well known author 
of “The American Commonwealth,” is hardly less than con- 
clusive concerning the important, nay, essential service, our 
seats of learning have rendered and are rendering in the higher 
development of our country. In that remarkable work he 
says of them: 

“They are at present among the most potent forces making 
for progress and the formation of sound opinion in the United 
States. While a European observer is struck by their inequali- 
ties and by the crudeness of many among them, he is also 
struck by the life, the spirit, the sense of progress which per- 
vades them. They are supplying exactly those things which 
European critics have hitherto found lacking to America; and 
they are contributing to her political, as well as to her contem- 


plative life, elements of inestimable worth.” 
WINTHROP DUDLEY SHELDON. 
North Cambridge, Mass. 











What may we Preach ? 


AriicLE V.—WHAT MAY WE PREACH? 


Some years ago a minister in this region turned politician and 
went to the legislature. An inquisitive friend asked him why 
he left the pulpit, and he explained that having used up all the 
good texts, he ran short of subjects and had to stop. “How 
many sermons did you preach? “Seventy-six,” was the reply. 
Most nimble divine—to exhaust so soon the opulence of God’s 
Word! Whether he showed equal speed in exhausting the 
possibilities of politics, I cannot say. History stops there, and 
does not record his later achievements. 

But does this preposterous parson stand alone? Let us ask 
the question seriously whether his experience points to any real 
danger? Is there any risk that ‘good texts’ may give out and 
leave the preacher stranded? And if such a disaster were con- 
ceivable, where else could he resort? What is there besides 
texts? How wide is the range of topic he can legitimately take 
into the pulpit? Are some themes congenial to that sacred 
place, and others tabu? Where shall we draw the line? Is 
there any line? How shall we distinguish our field from that 
of the secular orator? Has not the preacher the same right 
with others to discourse on any topic which is worthy the atten- 
tion of his fellow men ¢ 

This is a concio ad clerum—especially the young clerum. 
There are times when such questions are matters of the deepest 
concern. Many a young pastor has been seized with a panic 
for fear of a shortage in his themes. But let him be reassured. 
Never was alarm more groundless. 

The thing to be said first of all is that the preacher’s province 
comprises the whole arena of human interests. The Gospel 
covers every chapter of experience and every movement of life. 
There is no function of thought or will which is not invigorated 
by its inspiration. There is no chord of the heart which does 
not ring with sweeter tones under its divine touch. It is as 
universal in its beneficence as the light and the air. And that 
pastor renders the best service to the world who applies the 
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Gospel most broadly to every region of human responsibility, 
and who presses home most insistently those divine truths 
which in regenerating the individual help to reform and elevate 
the society of which he is a part. The preacher’s breadth of 
vision then is unlimited. His field presents to him infinite 
needs, and infinitely diversified. There is no joy or sorrow for 
which he has not some divine word. There is no movement of 
social life or of national development which is foreign to his 
sphere. Vullum humanum alienum. What limits then shall 
be set to the selection of pulpit themes? Shall any? ° In the 
higher view, may not the distinction between sacred and secular 
be, like the equator, an imaginary line? If the preacher draw 
his topics from any and every point of the horizon, who shall 
molest or make him afraid ? 

The principle involved rests of course upon this simple 
truism, that his choice is dominated by the supreme purpose 
of his life-work. Whatever will promote that supreme pur- 
pose, in any high and commanding degree, is suitable for the 
pulpit. Whatever lies outside of that, belongs outside of the 
pulpit. At the siege of Acre Napoleon was invited by a mem- 
ber of his staff to visit Jerusalem, seeing it was so conveniently 
near. “Jerusalem is not in the line of my operations!” was 
the reply. The preacher has his line of operations, as well as 
the soldier. Let him stick to it as faithfully. Let him not go 
wandering afield after those outside issues, which are fascina- 
ting indeed, but which clog the momentum and hinder the effi- 
ciency of his work. “This one thing I do” is a maxim as good 
for him as it was for Paul. 

Here is another truism. The preacher can accomplish his 
purpose only through the agency of divine truth. No other 
truth will do it. The experiment has been attempted a thou- 
sand times, in athousand ways. It never works. Try Herbert 
Spencer on a race of cannibals. Try education. Try com- 
merce. You can accomplish a little; but so very little as to 
show that no gospel of culture can ever be substituted for the 
Gospel of Christ. “ My kingdom is not of this world,” said its 
Founder; and accordingly the means for maintaining and ex- 
tending it are not of this world. Go to the bible then for the 
truth you are to preach. That is the source of pulpit themes. 
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That is the preacher’s armory of weapons. If he appears in 
the pulpit with any other, it is Hercules without his club—if it 
is Hercules at all. Coleridge’s Zife of Keble mentions a cler- 
gyman who replaced his afternoon sermon with the hymn for 
the Sunday from the Christian Year, devotionally expounded. 
Very gracious and poetical; and one can picture the congrega- 
tion, in a languid atmosphere of musk and culture, charmed to 
pious reveries by the sweet measures of the bard and the silvery 
tones of the preacher; but it can hardly be called expounding 
the Word of God. One of the famous poems of the Middle 
Ages, Brandt’s Ship of Fools, was immensely popular ; and the 
early reformer, Gailer of Kaisersburg, took from it texts for 
scores of sermons. Such discourses may be good literary work, 
may be even devotional and earnest. But why preach second- 
hand truth, when one has the original—glorious, creative, and 
brimming over with the divinest themes? There is nothing so 
perpetually new and suggestive as topics which come fresh from 
the Word, laden with inspiration from the mind of God himself. 

Many scripture themes will be suggested to the preacher by 
the needs of his people. Keep your eye open and observant. 
Keep your heart sympathetic and responsive. Study their 
spiritual condition. You will find your brain teeming with 
counsels they need, and your bible teeming with precepts and 
promises just fitted to enforce those counsels. Beecher said 
once that if he ever lacked a subject for next Sunday’s sermon, 
all he had to do was to take a walk in Wall street, and when he 
got back to his study he found his whole soul bristling with 
topics. The opportunities of the preacher in this direction are 
almost unlimited. The pulpit is his watchtower; and knowing 
what his people need, he can say from that what cannot so well 
be said personally and in private. He can adjust the truth to 
the spiritual want he has discovered. And besides, the light 
he turns on to one case which he knows, will be equally effee- 
tive for many other cases which he does not know. If you 
have at hand George Macdonald’s Thomas Wingfold, Curate, 
read chapter ixx1v, and see what the novelist-preacher says of 
this golden opportunity and its priceless value. 

There is no danger that your supply of good texts may some 
time give out. Let not your heart be troubled. Study your 
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bible, and study your people’s needs, and you never can preach 
fast enough to overtake the countless profusion of themes that 
will start up before you from every page. Multiply your years 
by Methuselah’s, and even that would not make a pastorate 
long enough to exhaust the affluence of your bible. How it 
would amuse old John Howe to hear us talk of our poverty of 
invention. He has fourteen sermons on “ We are saved by 
hope”—seventeen on I. John iv. 20—eighteen on John iii. 6. 
At this rate he could preach on bible texts forever, and still 
have ‘more to follow.’ But there is no need of piling such 
inverted pyramids of sermons on a single text. One text for 
one sermon. That will give you ample scope for all your 
powers of thought, and more sermons than you can ever preach. 
The bible is full enough and diversified enough to satisfy every 
possible demand. The variety of topics in it which help to 
produce and promote the divine life in the soul, is inexhaust- 
ible. Bring a clear mind, a warm heart, a fruitful imagina- 
tion, and a skilled method, into contact with divine truth at 
any point, and the suggestions will be rich and exuberant; 
especially if the preacher’s soul really burns with love to his 
people «nd an earnest longing to supply their needs. Those 
needs are unlimited. There is no point at which your hearers 
can stay their progress, satisfied that they have reached the top. 
They are always to be developed further. The ideal set for 
them in the Word of God is always beyond; not like a will o’ 
the wisp, which is forever eluding them just as they are about 
to seize it, but as a divine pattern of life which shines far 
ahead and is ever beckoning them on toward its attainment. 
Stimulate their spiritual growth as high as you may, and you 
can never lift them above their proper ideal. And besides, 
they are not alike. No two are at the same point in life. No 
two have had the same life-history. No two have the same 
temper, tastes, experience, character, disposition. No two are 
equally open to the truth, or equally susceptible to motive and 
appeal. How diversified then must be the ministrations that 
shall suit such an infinite diversity of needs. No, you cannot 
overdo your work. Preach on—with how lavish soever an 
expenditure of texts. You can never empty your bible, nor 
exhaust the possibilities of spiritual growth in your hearers. 
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II. 


These considerations will sift out large numbers of subjects 
that are only secondary. The preacher who has his eyes open 
to the spiritual needs of his people will aim at the highest 
range of instruction for them. He cannot afford to fritter 
away his labor upon matters of minor consequence. The 
companies that run the great lines of transatlantic steamships 
do not waste their time and capital in building summer yachts 
and birch canoes. Neither should the preacher. Let others 
explore and exploit the lesser themes; his business is of a larger 
sort. He can therefore with good conscience turn away from 
all subjects that are of a merely historical, literary, scientitic, 
or political interest. One could abundantly instruct and enter- 
tain his audience with discourses on art, civilization, invention, 
socialism, the progress of the age, the latest new theories in 
science, and the like. But he who gives himself to this sort of 
discoursing when he has been put in trust with a divine reve- 
lation, is wasting a great deal of his powder. He should 
remember Whately’s indictment of some of the parsons of his 
day—“ They aim at nothing, and they hit it!” These subjects 
may be true, and interesting, and useful. But they are not 
Gospel. They carry no spiritual healing in them for the faint 
and the tempted. One may gather from them bountiful stores 
of argument and illustration to push forward his main work ; 
but that work itself is another sort of enterprise. Let him 
consecrate his Sunday and his sermon to spiritual ends. 

Yet many of these secondary subjects are of great import- 
ance and clamor for a hearing. Are they never to get a hear- 
ing in the pulpit? Is the preacher, alone of all men, debarred 
from having a chance at them ? 

There are exigencies in parish and town, as well as in larger 
spheres. The preacher is in his own environment, and must 
be his own man. No one else can be. He must judge for 
himself. His finger is on the pulse of the community. He 
comprehends its movements. If in his judgment the situation 
is sufficiently grave, he may for the day abandon his usual 
themes and pour out his soul on the one burning topic which 
engrosses public attention. It might be the only topic on 
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which he could get a hearing. It might be the most impres- 
sive way of applying practical Christianity. There is no iron 
rule to prevent. It is one of those cases which call for “ sane- 
tified common sense.” For instance, if a strike is on, and 
labor is pitted against capital, and passions are. roused, and 
factions are angry and bitter, who is better fitted than the 
pastor to play the peacemaker? And what nobler work could 
he do for his Master and for the community, than to expound 
the golden rule, the law of service, the brotherhood of man ? 
Or if a demagogue comes to town with some plausible zsm, 
and his sophistries threaten to carry the people by storm and 
set everything back on the road to anarchy, who shall calm the 
turmoil and restore the equilibrium? It is right instruction 
the people need, and the pastor is the man to give it. 

When there are no public emergencies to lift these second- 
ary themes into matters of prime importance for the pulpit, 
they may still get a hearing as subordinate parts of other 
sermons, especially of the expository sermon. Here is one of 
the advantages of expository preaching. It traverses so much 
territory, and so various, that no segment of human life remains 
untouched. Within the verses, phrases, fragments of phrase, 
which come successively before the expounder’s attention, lie 
hidden multitudes of opportunities for dealing with these sec- 
ondary topics. The suggestions are there, and will force 
themselves to the surface. They can be evolved according to 
the need. Turn to Cox’s Expositions, or to Taylor’s volumes, 
Moses, Paul, Elijah, and the rest, and you will find brilliant 
examples of how it can be done. 

Another avenue of approach to these subordinate themes is 
found in the evening lecture and the prayer-meeting. If 
under ban in the pulpit, they are not shut out from the chapel. 
The larger liberty, the more colloquial freedom of the mid- 
week service admits a wide scope of useful topics. This is 
one of the benefits accruing to the constant attendant upon 
the social meetings. He draws from his pastor’s fulness a 
larger quantity and variety of familiar instruction on the 
practical homely affairs of life, than the more dignified pulpit 
is able to furnish. The pastor’s utterances there may not be 
fully equipped sermons, but they are brevet-sermons. They 
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carry the same weight and authority, though more social and 
vernacular; not so elevated, but more neighborly; not so 
stately, but more popular, and covering a wider surface. The 
prayer-meeting is naturally more encyclopedic than the pulpit. 
The pastor has there a freer range than he has in his sermon. 

It is possible to utilize these minor topics in still another 
way. The pastor may put some of his best work into his 
people, especially his young people, by means of winter even- 
ing classes in history, art, travels, or talks on science, political 
economy, sociology, and the like. In this way he can share 
with them the best of his reading. If he is expert in botany, 
for example, or astronomy, or geology, he has in that not only 
an exhaustless source of entertainment for them, but also one 
of the most impressive ways of pointing their minds “from 
nature up to nature’s God.” The sciences are full of divine 
light. And if he can train the young men and maidens of 
his flock to trace the handiwork of the Creator in the facts of 
creation, he gives them a large lift toward the best education, 
as well as toward the Christian life. The more he can inspire 
them with enthusiasm for such wholesome studies, the less will 
they hanker after lower forms of amusement. They will lose 
their taste for the vulgar and coarse; and the Jim Crow buf- 
fooneries which were so seductive before will “ fold up their 
tents like the Arab and quietly steal”—somewhere else. He 
will reap also for himself another incidental benefit, not to be 
despised, in the higher estimate his people will put upon his 
own acquirements. They will give him the credit of a fuller 
manhood. They will think of him as a many-sided man, 
whose knowledge is not merely professional, and whose labors 
are not narrowly confined to the one thing he can do in the 
pulpit. They will never apply to him Lamb’s witty repartee 
to Coleridge, when the great philosopher startled him with the 
question, “Lamb, did you ever hear me preach?” “ Why,” 
stammered his friend, “I-I-I never heard you do anything 
else !” 

The more secular subjects must be left to the press and the 
lyceum. In these days of cheap magazines and newspapers, 
few communities are so hidden in the wilderness as to be shut 
out from what the great world around is thinking of and talk- 
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ing of. Let the pastor in a quiet way keep his hand on the 
reading of his people, and so direct their intelligence. He 
can bring influences to bear that shall gradually supplant the 
trashy and help to form a taste for more substantial books. 
He can raise the standard of the community by introducing 
instructive lectures and entertainments, which will help to 
wean people from low comedy and key their minds to higher 
thinking. If he can prepare a lecture himself, and the neigh- 
boring pastors can do the same, a series of exchanges will pro- 
vide a course of useful addresses not only in his own bailiwick 
but in all the region round about. While therefore the 
supreme end which the preacher always has in view is to 
preach the great truths of God’s revelation, he will find in 
these and similar methods ample opportunity for delivering his 
mind upon any of the topics which engross the attention of 


the world around him. 
JOHN S. SEWALL. 


Bangor Theological Seminary. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Luruer And THE Renaissance.*—One of the most interesting 
questions concerning that revolutionary age in which medizyal 
times came to an end and modern history began is in regard to 
the relation of Luther to the Renaissance. How much of his 
zeal for a restoration of primitive Christianity was an outgrowth 
of the revival of classical studies, or, more accurately, of that 
reawakening of the critical spirit which was the greatest achieve- 


ment of the Humanists? On its intellectual side certainly the 


Reformation was clearly akin to the spirit of Humanism. Its 
constant demand was, what was the primitive Christianity ? Are 
your doctrines, your rites, your forms, a part of the original 
Christianity as delivered to us by Christ and the Apostles, or are 
they the additions of later times? These are genuinely Hu- 
manistic demands, and are essentially the same as those which 
had been made by Erasmus in his studies of the early Christian 


literature. There was of course this difference between these 
two that with Erasmus the scientific had been the main object, or 
it had been only so far practical as came from a desire to put the 
real historical facts of primitive Christianity in such a form that 
they could be known and understood by every body ; with Luther, 
however, the practical demand outweighed every other and the 
great object of his work was to restore to its place in the popular 
consciousness what he conceived to be the great life-giving prin- 
ciple of Christianity. But beyond all question the method and 
largely the spirit of Luther’s work was distinctly Humanistic in 
character, and without the work of the Humanists Luther’s could 
have been no more complete in itself nor wide in its results than 
Wyclif’s. Upon this point the most diverse and conflicting 
statements are made Catholics like Janssen maintain that the 
Reformation is nothing more than an outgrowth of Humanism ; 
a logical step further from the position of the leaders of the irre- 


ligious wing of the Renaissance. Others of a more rationalistic 


Eine quellenmissize Darstellung des Verhilt- 


* Luther, Crotus, wnd Hutten. 
Von Dr, WILHELM REINDELL. Marburg, 


nisses Luthers zum Humanismus. 
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school contend that there was in the Reformation a decided re- 
action against the best results of the Renaissance, that the Refor- 
mation was almost if not quite as fatal to the development of 
Humanistic ideas as the counter-Reformation in Italy. To the 
authors mentioned in the book under review as asserting this 
may be added Paulsen, who displays an almost partisan bitterness 
in support of this proposition in his Geschichte des Gelehrten 
Unterrichts. What is the truth about the matter ? 

It would be of exceeding interest to know more completely 
than we yet do, if it is possible to know it, just the influence of 
the Renaissance as a factor in the formation of the complex char- 
acter of Luther, and as the inspiration of his revolutionary acts. 
The book before us would seem to promise by the second half of 
its title to perform this service but it really considers only a part 
of the problem and that, taken in relation to the whole of Luther’s 
work, a part of comparatively little importance. In the gradual 
development of Luther’s position from the posting of the Theses 
in 1517, when he certainly intends no open rebellion, to his final 
and complete breach with Rome in 1520, what was the influence 
of the Humanistic party in Germany upon that development and 
especially of the two members of that party who are named in 
the title, Crotus and Hutten. If we are to hold, as the author 
seem to imply, that up to the autumn of 1518 Luther was nothing 
more than a monk and that the influences which led him to take 
his later positions are to be found beginning their work upon him 
after that date, then the question studied here is one of very great 
interest. In one sense it is important with a different under- 
standing of the case. Even if Luther’s earlier life had wrought 
in him convictions which logically involved all the acts which 
follow 1517, he was wholly unconscious of the fact, and it is the 
succession of events and influences which affect him after that 
date which forces upon him a perception of the full consequences 
involved in his first step. 

The assertion is made that a decisive influence in this direction 
was exercised by Crotus and Hutten, and that many of Luther’s 
ideas and sometimes almost the very forms of words are traceable 
directly to one or the other of them. This assertion the author 
subjects to a very thorough criticism, studying with German 
minuteness all the documents which throw any light upon the 
period, taking greater pains than has been done before to ascer- 
tain their exact chronological order, a matter of decisive impor- 
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tance in one or two cases, examining in the smallest detail every 
suggested connection of ideas, and even identifying with much 
plausibility in long known papers a document or two supposed to 
have been lost. The conclusion reached, which the evidence ag 
presented by the author makes it impossible not to accept, is that 
no influence of any importance upon Luther’s development can 
be traced to either of these men, but that on the contrary Luther 
exercised very decisive influence upon the ideas and the plans of 
both of them. The case of Hutten as by far the most important 
occupies the largest share of attention. The author supposes that 
there are four clearly distinguishable stages in his relation to 
Luther. First, up to the Leipzig debate Hutten considers Luther 
simply as a monk engaged in a monkish squabble. Second, after 
the Leipzig debate he regards him as a valuable ally worthy of 
his support. Third, the tract, Zo the Christian Nobility of the 
German Nation, reveals to Hutten the full power and effective- 
ness of Luther’s method and he begins to learn from him and to 
imitate him. He abandons, for example, the Latin and begins to 
write in German ; he begins to make frequent use of Biblical 
language, and he appeals more directly to the people than for- 
merly. These are all results of Luther’s influence. The final 
period follows the conviction on Hutten’s part that Luther’s cause 
is really distinct from his own and that Luther cannot be induced 
to adopt any of his revolutionary ideas, This period begins with 
January, 1521. The anthor clearly writes with some party bias 
and yet it is evident that his investigation is complete and thor- 
ough. It is difficnlt to see how the soundness of his conclusions 
can be impeached. 

But to prove no influence of importance from various Human- 
istic leaders upon Luther between 1517 and 1521 is not to prove 
no influence of Humanism upon his work. Luther’s disregard of 
authority, the freedom with which he dealt with ecclesiatical tra- 
dition and with Biblical text and canon, his demand that final 
appeal be made to the facts of history and to the individual reason, 
and his calm fearlessness in it all, that is, the absence of that 
superstitious dread in handling ecclesiastical pretensions which 
was so frequent a phenomenon of the Middle Ages, all these— 
and these are all distinctly characteristic of his work however 
clearly their opposites may at times appear—all these mark him 
out as a genuine child of the Renaissance, an impossible product 
for any earlier age, unless such an imperfect and abortive ap- 
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pearance as was Roger Bacon, but thoroughly in harmony with 
the Renaissance age and certain to appear somewhere—every 
where almost, before it had ended. But it may be impossible, as 
is often the case with men in whom the spirit of an age is incar- 
nate, to trace any separable and specific influence of Renaissance 
ideas upon his growth. It is a case of mother’s milk and not of 
schooling. But whether it be traced to any definite source or 
only to the air, it is necessary to recognize the existence of this 
Humanistic element in Luther’s make-up. It is vitally necessary 
indeed to recognize the complexity of his character. No study 
of his work can be worth the making which takes account of only 
a single side of his nature. At least three constant traits must be 
kept in view at every step of his career—this Humanistic spirit ; 
his theological tendency—the demand for a philosophical explana- 
tion of the primary facts of religion ; and his deejs moral earnest- 
ness, his intense realization of the guilt of sin as resting on the 
individual soul. But Luther was also in many ways a man of the 
Middle Ages, a monk and a schoolman; and he was again a 
thorough German. He was narrow minded here and broad 
minded there, so intense in his convictions as to have no slightest 
perception of their contradictions, and placed at such a point of 
time that both his broad liberalism and his narrow prejudice 
became historic forces. The man who will analyze the work of 
Luther in its fullness has many things to keep in mind. 
GEORGE B. ADAMS. 


Sapatier’s “Tue ApostLte Pautr.”*—Students of Paulinism 
have long been familiar with this work in the original the second 
edition of which appeared in 1881. Its translation into English 
has long been desired and has at last been accomplished in a man- 
ner worthy of the importance of the book. The translator and 
editor, Professor Findlay of Headingley College, Leeds, is a 
most competent scholar and has added to the value of the work 
by introducing some foot-notes and especially by appending an 
elaborate essay on the Pastoral Epistles. 

*The Apostle Paul: A Sketch of the Development of his Doctrine. By 
A. SaBatTiER, Professor in the Faculty of Protestant Theology in Paris. Trans- 
lated from the French. Edited, with an additional essay on the Pastoral Epistles, 
by George G. Findlay, B.A., Author of “ Galatians” in ‘‘ The Ezxpositor's Bible.’ 
New York: James Pott & Co., 1891. Pp. 404. 
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We can best serve those who are not acquainted with Sabatier’s 
book by indicating how it differs from some other well-known 
works on the Apostle Paul.’ It differs from biographies of Pan] 
like Conybeare and Howson’s in not relating the story of the 
Apostle’s life in detail, but only in so far as the events of his life 
are especially significant for the history of his ideas. The volume 
presents exactly what the secondary title promises: @ sketch of 
the development of Paul’s doctrine. It differs from treatises 
on the Pauline theology like those of Usteri and Pfleiderer in 
being more historical and biographical and less purely doctrinal. 
It devotes one chapter at the close to Paul’s theological system, 
but the four which precede this, trace the course of his thought 
as reflected in Acts and the Epistles from his conversion onward. 
How the book differs from works which treat distinctively of 
Paul’s Theology may be seen from the titles of these first four 
chapters : The Sources of Paul’s System of Thought ; The Period 
of Missionary Activity ; The Period of the great Conflicts, and 
The Paulinism of later Times. The book which, perhaps, comes 
nearest to Sabatier’s in design and scope is Matheson’s Spiritual 
Development of St. Paul. They differ, however, in this : Mathe- 
son attempts to write the history of Paul’s inner, personal devel- 
opment ; Sabatier traces the development of his teaching. The 
attempt of Matheson is more bold and difficult ; Sabatier has 
kept on firmer historical ground and has given his readers, in gen- 
eral, more secure and trustworthy results. Matheson’s quite 
brilliant work is often the product of a vivid imagination rather 
than of precise exegesis ; Sabatier’s proceeds in a more scientific 
method upon such historic evidence as is available. 

It would be easy to refer to points in which we cannot agree 
with the author, if our present task were to refute his opinions 
instead of to explain the scope and value of his book. We will 
indicate in a word a few of his positions upon important or contro- 
verted points. He rejects the psychological explanation of Paul’s 
conversion ; holds that he wrote four Epistles to the Corinthians 
of which we have the second and fourth ; that from the writing of 
II. Corinthains he gave up the expectation of surviving the parou- 
sia ; that the Roman church was predominantly Jewish-Christian ; 
that the doctrine of a general resurrection is nct Pauline, and 
that the Pastoral Epistles are not genuine. His editor has given 
in his essay an able defense of the contrary opinion on this last 


subject. 
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If one wishes, not merely to learn the facts of Paul’s life, but 
to study Paul the man, the thinker, and the theologian, we do not 
hesitate to pronounce this one of the most stimulating and useful 
helps which he can employ. If one wishes a clear and vivid 
statement of Paul’s main ideas in their historical development 
and as they were called out by the special circumstances which 
occasioned most of his letters, he cannot find, in moderate com- 
pass and in non-technical form, a better book than this. The 
book is written in a graphic and interesting style from beginning 
toend. Better than any other book which we know will it serve 
for the non-professional student of Paul the double purpose of an 
introduction to his Epistles and an exposition of his theology. If 
persons who have never been able to read Paul’s letters with 
interest and appreciation and who really wish to be able to do so, 
would avail themselves of a few such aids as Sabatier has fur- 
nished us, a wholly new light would shine into the more difficult 
Epistles. It is simply impossible for anyone to understand the 
Pauline Epistles who does not know considerable about the apos- 
tolic age, the conditions out of which those Epistles sprang, and 
various ends which they were severally designed to serve. One 
who cannot make an independent study of that subject must get 
the most essential information from the best available helps. For 
i this service Sabatier’s “sketch” is well deserving of a place in 

the household library of every intelligent Christian family. 


GEORGE B. STEVENS. 


Caxiias.* —This book aims to give incidentally, in the form of 
a story, information with regard to Greek life and manners at 
the close of the fifth century B. C. The story is not paramount, 
but rather the information and the stimulus to forming a better 
acquaintance with the history of the period. The idea is not 
new. The German scholar, Becker, half a century ago, in his 
“Gallus” gave a picture of Roman life, and a view of Greek life 
in “ Charicles,’—both of which books have been translated into 
English with some omissions. But these German novels were 
burdened with learned excursuses, with abundant untranslated 
Greek and Latin quotations, and with references to the original 
sources of information. The author of “Callias,” who is well 

* Callias ; A Tale of the Fall of Athens. By Rev. AuFrep J. CuurcH, Mead- 
ville (The Chautauqua-Century Press), 1891. 
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known to our young people by his “Stories from Virgil,” 
‘*Stories from Homer,” etc., has guarded against Becker’s load 
of learning ; he uses no Greek or Latin words and a minimum of 
technical expressions. He is not a professional archeologist, 
and, indeed, a pedant might think that more archeological and 
historical information could have been given without interfering 
with the course of the story, and might desire greater accuracy 
in some details. The first chapter is devoted to a scene in the 
great theater at Athens, at the time of the production of the 
“Frogs” of Aristophanes. The introduction of a brief sketch 
of the theater and of such a play, is well ; but the author makes 
the curtain to be let down, in accordance with the old edition of 
Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities, which was published before 
scholars knew that in the best period, the Greek theatre had no 
curtain. This is but one of the archeological infelicities which 
are found here and there in the book. No allusion is made to 
Greek art. When remarks on Attic topography are introduced 
they seem inexact. 

The hero of the story is called Callias, the son of Hipponicus, 
but in an epilogue the author tells the reader that this is not the 
historical man of that name. Callias, the son of Hipponicus, is 
such a well-known character, however, and so different from the 
hero of the novel, that the liberty taken with the name seems 
unwarrantable, In order to secure a romantic interest for the 
narrative, a maiden is introduced; and that she may have 
sufficient freedom of action to make a love-scene possible, she is 
made the daughter of an Italian mother. But even thus the 
limits of historical probability are reached when Hermione meets 
Callias, and receives the avowal of his love, on the mound of 
Marathon. 

The book is disfigured by several mistakes in print, some of 
which will confuse the ordinary reader. Phrygian becomes 
Thurgian (p. 39); Pcseidonia’s, Pacidoninus (p. 23); Malea, 
Malta (p. 53) ; Thrasyllus, Meranylus (p. 99) ; Decelea, Deccleia 
(p. 164); minae, himal (p. 253); Gryllus, Grythus (p. 323). 
Several slips are seen in the notes on Greek money: the 
drachma is said to consist of five obols, instead of six (p. 46); 
a mina is said to be equal to £20, instead of about $20 (p. 253) ; 
a talent is. called equal “to $3500, equivalent, it is probable, to 
much more in actual value,”—instead of to about $1000 (the 
value of the silver being indeed less than $900 at present “on a 
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gold basis”). Doubtless most of these errors are due to the 
distance between author and printer. 

Some readers will be sorry that this story does not introduce 
them to Athens at the time of its glory,—to Pericles and 
Phidias, to Sophocles and Thucydides. But Socrates and Alci- 
biades appear prominently, and considerable passages of Xeno- 
phon and Plato are paraphrased. 

The illustrations are good enough in themselves, though few, 
but they illustrate nothing. The Parthenon is not mentioned 
within fifty pages of the cut of that temple, if indeed it is men- 
tioned at all in the book. Even the Acropolis does not seem to 
be mentioned in the text, and thus the wood-cut of it in its 
present condition seems rather lonely. 

This story of Greek life, then, is not accurate in every detail, 
but it is told with considerable ingenuity and freshness, and 
introduces the reader to several important historical personages, 
and gives a fairly satisfactory picture of Athenian life at the 


close of its century of glory. S. 


Cotontaz Recorps or Connecticut, 1775-1776, Vou. xv.* 
—The publication of the Records of the Colony of Connecticut, 
which was begun forty years ago in accordance with a resolution 
of the General Assembly, is at last completed. The fifteenth 
volume, which lies before us, terminates the series. The first 
three volumes were edited by Hon. J. Hammond Trumbull. He 
was succeeded by Mr. Charles J. Hoadly, who commenced his 
editorial labors with volume fourth, 1689-1706. That volume 
appeared in 1868 ; and, for more than twenty years, this accurate 
student of Connecticut history has pursued his work with inde- 
fatigable industry, till at last the people of Connecticut are to be 
congratulated for having their public records, as far as they 
are known to be in existence, preserved in a form which makes 
it possible to consult them with ease. It should be also under- 
stood that very great credit is due to Mr. Hoadly for his zeal in 
looking up a large number of documents, now in the archives of 
various historical societies, or in the hands of private individuals, 

* The Public Records of the Colony of Connecticut, from May 1775 to June 1776; 
inclusive, with the Journal of the Council of Safety for June 7, 1775, to October 
2, 1776, and an Appendix containing some Council Proceedings, 1663-1710, vol. 
Xv. Transcribed and edited in accordance with a resolution of the General 
Assembly by CHARLES J. Hoapiy, LL.D., State Librarian. 
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and incorporating them in the published volumes, so as to illus- 
trate, as far as possible, those periods of history where the public 
records are now deficient. 

But this series of seventeen volumes will ever be of importance 
beyond the limits of Connecticut. How important they are, 
might be made to appear by a reference to the opinions that have 
been repeatedly expressed by those who have studied her early 
history. We have only space for the statement of the results of 
the examination of one or two of these students. Says .one of 
them : “ Connecticut, in her early history, more fitly represented 
and typified the American nation that was to be—included more 
of the germs of the future growth, more of the rudimental 
tendencies which in their full development constitute and honora- 
bly distinguish the American character—than any other of the 
original colonies or States.” As Jonathan Trumbull, the “ war 
governor ” of the times of the Revolution, has been accepted as 
the typical American of the eighteenth century, so Connecticut 
is the typical colony. Her institutions and her legislation gave 
the earliest, freest, and most perfect manifestation of those ideas 
which were to be the glory of the future ages. We quote again: 
“If we pass from the government as organized to the govern- 
ment as administered, and examine what we may call the every- 
day life of the State, we shall find Connecticut entitled to the 
same precedence, as having furnished the best examples in colo- 
nial times of genuine republicanism in practice,” “The Republi- 
can idea, which dwelt as an actuating force or inmost sense in all 
the New England colonies, received upon her soil its best and 
most perfect development.” 

We should like to refresh the recollection of our readers with 
what Mr. Bancroft has said on this subject ; and cannot forbear 
the expression of the hope that they may be led to read once 
more the well-known “ Historical Estimate” of the State, pre- 
pared by Dr. Horace Bushnell for the Legislature of 1851. 

We repeat, that the value of what Mr. Hoadly has done in 
making these public records accessible to all can hardly be over- 
estimated, and we wish distinctly to recognize the good taste 
which he has everywhere shown in the execution of the task to 
which he has devoted the labors of so many years. 
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JosepH Harpy Nrxrsma*.—This is an exceedingly interesting 
biography of a very remarkable man. He was a native of Japan, 
born January 14 (O.8.), 1843. In his boyhood he was ardently 
devoted to the acquisition of knowledge. Besides arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, and other elementary studies, he had made 
considerable proficiency in the Chinese classics and had learned 
the Dutch language so as to read it. In studying algebra he 
used a text-book in that language. The reading of a Japanese 
translation of Robinson Crusoe awakened in him the desire to 
visit foreign lands. Reading some Christian books, he was led to 
see the insufficiency of the religions of the Japanese and to look 
to God as his heavenly Father. The process of experience and 
thought by which he became a decided Christian is not further 
narrated. 

The Japanese were, at that time, forbidden to leave the coun- 
try without permission from the government. But Neesima 
succeeded in eluding the vigilance of the Japanese officials and 
secured passage to China in an American ship ; thence he secured 
passage in another ship to the United States. He worked his 
passage, having previously studied the theory of navigation. 
The captain became interested in him and, on arriving at Boston, 
introduced him to Mr. Alpheus Hardy, the owner of the ship. 
He became like a father to him and paid the expenses of his 
education during his residence in this country. Neesima studied 
first in Phillips Academy at Andover, then in Amherst College, 
and finally in the Theological School, at Andover. During this 
period he was employed by a Japanese Commission, investiga- 
ting the educational methods of this country and of Europe, and 
with them traveled in Europe, where he remained more than a 
year. On his return he completed his studies at the Theological 
School in Andover, and then returned to Japan. He was a man 
of large views and formed far-reaching plans for Christian edu- 
cation in his own country. He accomplished much in realizing 
them in founding the Doshisha and making great progress in 
developing it into a university. His early death at the age of 47 
was an immense loss to the Christian Church in Japan. What 
he had accomplished justified the expectation of still more re- 
markable results of his efforts, if his life had been prolonged. 

* Life and Letters of Joseph Hardy Neesima; by JoSEPH SHERBURNE HARDY. 
Boston and New York: Hougliton, Mifflin & Co. 1891, pp. vi. and 350. 
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This biography is made up almost entirely of Mr. Neesima’s 
own letters and other writings. The reader is continuously 
delighted with the simplicity and sweetness of his character, his 
deep and earnest piety, his enthusiasm for acquiring knowledge 
and advancing education, his patience, perseverance, strength and 
efficiency in his work, and his power of gaining access to and 
influence over men. 


Forty Yrars amMonG THE Zutus.*—This volume is a record 
of Mr. Tyler’s reminiscences of what come under his own obser- 
vation and experience during his forty years residence and work 
among the Zulus of South Africa as a Christian missionary. He 
has not attempted to write a consecutive history of the mission, 
but has grouped together in successive chapters what he has to 
say on important topics respecting which atl who are interested 
in the mission desire information. The narrative is bright and 
sprightly, abounding in anecdotes of incidents illustrating the 
life, habits and character of the Zulus and the work of the mis- 
sionaries among them. The volume contains much interesting 
information as to the religion of the Zulus, their country and its 
products, the progress of civilization under English influence, 
the life and work of the missionaries, and their success in estab- 
lishing Christian churches and schools. It is an exceedingly 
interesting book and whoever begins to read it will hardly fail to 
read it through with eagerness. And the reader must admire the 
self-devotedness, the patient endurance and perseverance, the 
lofty Christian character, and the efficient and beneficent work of 
the noble men and women who have been employed in the mis- 
sion. In reading the book one is profoundly impressed with the 
joy of the missionaries in their work under all its privations and 
hardships, their heartfelt interest in the people, and their strong 
attachment to their field of labor. No persons find more real 
satisfaction and happiness in life than Christian missionaries. 
This volume ought to have a wide circulation and cannot fail to 


be very effective in quickening interest in mission-work. 


* Forty Years among the Zulus. By JostaH TYLER, Missionary of the A. B. C. 
F. M. Boston and Chicago: Congregational Sunday School and Publishing 


Society. Pp. 300. 
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ArT. I. The Half-Way Covenant, Williston Walker. 
II. Some of Ibsen’s Women, Daniel Kitham Dodge. 

III. Apologetics in the Pulpit—A Conference Address, 
Frank Hugh Foster. 
IV. In Early September with the Birds. — 





2 V. Does the Church Believe in the Incarnation, Charles C. Starbuck. 








VI. Distinguishing Marks on Ballots, Henry T. Blake. 
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VIII. Independence in Politics—A Protest, Linton Satterthwait. 
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IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


OCEAN STEAMSHITPS. 
By Various Authors. Fully illustrated. 8vo, $3.00. ‘‘ A handsome 
volume, important and interesting. The story of the ocean steamer 
is covered in every aspect.” — Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 
“‘Tt cannot fail to interest those desiring reliable information in 
entertaining form.”—Christian Advocate. 


JAPONICA. 


By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD. Fully illustrated by Robert Blum. Large 
8vo, $3.00. ‘Sir Edwin Arnold in these brilliantly picturesque 
chapters shows himself just the man to interpret Japan. Perhaps 
no book has ever been written on Japan so full of color and word 
picture, so eloquent as this.”—The Critic. 


ON THE BORDER WITH CROOK. 
By Captain JoHN G. Bourke, U.S. A. Illustrated, 8vo, $3.50. ‘It 
abounds in interesting reminiscences of border life. It will be 
read with interest by thousands, and prized by coming genera- 
tions.”—Christian at Work. 
‘* A great book in more senses than one. Capt. Bourke is a man of 
cultivation and a master of description.”—Chicago Tribune. 


ACROSS RUSSIA. 
From the Baltic to the Danube. By Dr. C. A. STODDARD, editor 
of the New York Observer. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. ‘* A most en- 
tertaining account of what he saw in Russia.”—Boston Transcript. 
‘We know of no book on the subject in which so much useful, 
readable, enjoyable matter is to be found.”—Christian at Work. 


PATRICK HENRY. 
Life, Correspondence and Speeches. By WILLIAM WIRT HENRY. 
With Portrait. Eleven hundred sets printed from type. 3 vols., 
8vo, net, $12.00. ‘*It has been a rare service that the author has 
rendered his countrymen in giving us this charming biography. It 
is a valuable contribution to our literature.”—N. Y. Observer. 


THE DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF ARAGON. 
The Story as told by the Imperial Ambassadors resident at the 
Court of Henry VIII. By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. §8vo, $2.50. 
‘Mr. Froude has made excellent use of his wealth of new material, 
and he has given us an intensely interesting and valuable volume.” 


—Boston Traveller. 
‘Brilliantly written ; his facts and arguments are marshaled with 


reat ability; his narrative in intensely interesting.”—N. 
ribune. 


THE SABBATH IN PURITAN NEW ENG- 
LA ND. 
By Mrs. ALICE MORSE EARLE. 12mo, $1.25. ‘‘It is interesting, 
entertaining, and instructive. In the midst of so much that is 
of interest it is difficult to select any one thing for special mention.’’ 
—The Evangelist. 


THE LIFE OF AUSTIN PHELPS. 
By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS (Mrs. Ward). Illustrated. 8vo, 
$2.00. ‘In its truthfulness, its finish, and beauty, it reminds one 
of a masterpiece of Greek art.”—Critic. 
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i ArT. I. College-bred Men in the Business World, Winthrop D. Sheldon. 
P | II. The Alternating Current System, Alexander J. Wurts, 
III. The Tax on Barbarism, Geo. H. Hubbard. 
IV. Christian Nurture versus a Bad Heredity, Amos S. Chesebrough. 
V. The Agnostic, Mrs. Frances R. McLane. 


Vill. The Alleged Persecution of Massachusetts, or Justice to the 
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Prospectus for 1892. 


The NEw ENGLANDER AND YALE REVIEW is a Literary Magazine, 
published monthly in New Haven, and conducted in the interest of 
good letters and sound scholarship, without attempting sensationalism 
of any kind. Each number contains criticisms of current literature, 
and the Review holds itself free to discuss any question of public 
interest pertaining to sociological, political, philosophical, or theo- 
logical science. 

The REVIEW is thoroughly national in its character, as is indicated 
by its very title. New England is too small, geographically, to have 
sectional interests of any kind separate from those of the whole 
country. New England, and especially Connecticut, has been the 
Mother of States, and entertains sympathy and warm affection for all 
the other States—North, South, East, and West—in each one of which 
her sons are to be found in every city and town, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. The homes of her children are so wide-spread that the 
interests of the whole country will ever be her interests. Yale, too, 
has been known for a century as the ‘‘ National” institution of learn- 
ing. Thirty-six of the forty-two States of the Union are to-day 
represented on her ‘‘campus” among her students. More than a dozen 
other colleges have furnished from among their graduates the men 
who fill chairs of instruction within her walls. Scores of her own 
graduates occupy chairs of instruction in other colleges. The NEw 
ENGLANDER AND YALE REVIEW is therefore pledged to represent the 
best thought of New England and of Yale, in the same broad, healthy, 
and intellectually and spiritually athletic spirit which has always 


characterized both. 
Price of the New Englander and Yale Review, $4.00. 
Single Nos. 35 cts. 
Address, inclosing money in a cheque or postal order 


WILLIAM L. KINGSLEY, New Haven, Conn. 








